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ABSTRACT 

Two groups of parents of emotionally disturbed 
children (age range 5 to 1 1 years) received different forms of 
communication problems workshop training, one group focused on the 
parent child relationship alone. The other focused on both the parent 
child relationship and on the marital relationship or status. Results 
of pre- and posttesting indicated that children in both groups 
improved almost equally, that in the group receiving parent child 
training only, there was some generalization from the parent child 
relationship to the marital relationship, that there were some 
benefits to parents and children from the exclusive focus on the 
parent child relationship, and that the most meaningful individual 
adult growth took place in parents receiving marital and parent child 
communication training. [Not available in hard copy due to marginal 
legibility of original document. ] (Author) 
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Problem to be Investiaated 



The ‘-ecirch tor effective ways of helping emotionally disturbed 
people has be . n noinci on since the late 19th century. The ex i stance 
of at leaM 37 theories regarding the etiology of behavioral disorders 
with their accompany i ng therapeutic approaches (Harper, 1959), is 
indicative of the high degree of uncertainty about what has actually 
gone wrong with the disturbed individual and of the failure to find a 
satisfactory treatment (Truax and Carkhuff, 1967). 

In 1952 Eysenck challenged the therapeutic community by stating, 
on the basis of a review of treatment outcome research, that treatment 
produces no demons t rat ab le improvement in disturbed individuals beyond 
that which occurs as a result of the passage of time in non- treated 
individuals. (Eysenck, 1952). Cross (1964), reached similar conclusions 
after examining 9 carefully controlled treatment outcome studies. ; 

i 

f 

In the field of child treatment Levitt (1957) concluded, after ; 

t 

surveying outcome studies of children treated in child guidance clinics,' 
that "the results of the present study fail to support the view that 
psychothe rapy with "neurotic children" is ef feet i ve. " (Levi 1 1 , 1957, j 

I 

p. 195). Lewis (1965) supported this conclusion. j 

j 

The crucial role of parents in the personality development of 
their children is widely acknowledged (McCandless, 1967)* More recently, 
during the past: 15 years or so, recognition has been given to the 
family system as the matrix within which the childs* first, significant 
relationships are formed and the setting in which distortions in 
relating and hence in interpersonal functioning occur. This is ref1ected| 

1 

1 j 

in the proliferation of literature on treatment of the family as a j 

1 

unit (Ackerman, 1958; Boszormeny i -Nag i and Frame, 1969; Freedman, et a1,j 
1965; Haley and Hoffman, 1967; MacGregor et al, 1964; Mishler and j 
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Waxler, 196°; Oat i r , 1964). 

The (ire ent. research derives in conception front several sources: 

1) research growing out of the challenge leveled by Eysenck and others, 

2) recognition of the significance of the interaction of family members 
in the development of relational difficulties in children and 3) the 
filial therapy approach to the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
young chi Idren developed by Guerney (1964). 

Much research on treatment outcome following Eysenck's assertion 
that therapy does not help points to the "for better or for worse" 
concept, the idea that treatment can be either constructive or deter- 
iorative in effect (Bergin, 1966; Rogers, 1967; Truax, 1963; Truax 
and Carkhuff, 1963). When both facilitative and deter i o ra t i ve treat- 
ment are seen as one homogeneous entity they cancel each other out 
and treated subjects appear no better off than non-treated subjects 
(Bergin, 1966) . 

When facilitative and deteriorative treatment (defined in terms 
of treatment outcome) were examined through the study of process 
recordings of therapeutic interviews, a i .rapists or fared 

conditions emerged as s i gn i f i can t 1 y associated with outcome. Clients 
whose therapists offered high levels of accurate empathy, positive 
regard and facilitative genuiness made positive behavioral changes, 
while those whose therapists offered low levels of these qualities 
deteriorated in functioning. (Bergin, 1966; Carkhuff and Truax, 1966; 
Patterson, 1966; VanOerVeen, 1967). 

In addition, depth of client se 1 f -exp iorat i on , crucial to move- 
ment in treatment and both positively and significantly related to 
treatment outcome, was found to be highly positively associated with 
the level of facilitative conditions offered by the therapist (Rogers, 
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Other t he r ap >■ -• t variables are being researched. There is evidence 
which suggests that toere is a positive relationship between relevant 
therapist self disclosure (Carkhuff and Bereson, 1967), immediacy of 
relationship (farkhuff, 1969) and several other therapist qualities, 
v/ i t h o o s i t i / e client change. 

Bierman, reviewing the literature on therapist activity-positivity, 
found that the therapist exerts a potent modeling effect on the 
client, that "both extensive and expressive aspects of therapist 
activeness are associated with client qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative productivity in the process of therapy, with client security, 
satisfaction and continuance, and nost importantly, with client outcome 
benefits at termi nat i on" (Bierman, 1967, p.23). Further evidence of the 
strong modeling effect of the therapist on the client is the increasing 
similarity of values found between therapist and client in cases where 
outcome is favorable (Bierman , 1 96~ . 

Therapist. offeree conditions can be conceptualized as following 
along two axes: a cold-warp- axis, and an active-pas ive axis (Bierman, 

19 s n ). 'The warn active therapist, the therapist wh > an vividly con- 
ve his understanding of the client’s experience with respect, warmth 
and genuiness, who can be concrete, and, ‘where appropriate, self- 
revealing, who can play on active intense role in the treatment process 
and ~an risk actively confronting the client with dt crepancies in his 
third ing and functioning, is the facilitator of cor :ructive charge in 
the 1 ic-ot". (San i I I i , 1969, p. 53). 

Drawing neavily on the experiential approach of Ca f 1 Rogers 
(1957), but adding a didactic element, T ruax and Cc 'khuff developed 
a metho- for training graduate students in clinica and counseling 
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psychology to offer high level-, of facilitative conditions as helpers 
(Traux and Carkhuff, 1967). Carkhuff developed this further into a 
group training program in i n te rpe rsona 1 skills for both lay and pro- 
fessional helpers (Carkhuff, 1969). 

Group training is predicated on the conception that the core of 
individual functioning whether healthy or dysfunctional, is interper- 
sonal; that the helping process is an interpersonal learning or re- 
learning process; that group processes are the preferred ways of 
working with problems in interpersonal functioning (Carkhuff, 1969a, 

P. 130). 

Training is conducted through the medium of a commun i cat i on 
workshop. Modeling, experiential and didactic experiences arc ^ v 'ided 
in the training program. The leader provides the group membfei . v.-th 
high levels of the variables he is teaching: accurate empathic under- 
standing, respect, genuiness and other qualities. Accurate empathy is 
the ability to get inside the skin of the other, to truly know how it 
feels to be him, to have his pain, his problems, and to be able to 
sensitively and accurately communicate this to him (Rogers, 1967 ; 
Carkhuff, 1967; Carkhuff and Berenson, 1967 ). Respect involves a warm 
acceptance and valuing of the other for the unique and particular 
individual lie is. (Carkhuff, 1969; Carkhuff and Berenson, 1967 ). 
Facilitative genuiness or congruence refers to using one's own 
reactions and perceptions constructively, honestly, within the context 
of a warm, caring, valuing relationship, to help the other to see how 
he i s 1 i v i ng. 

As the group members experience the trainers facilitative 
qualities, they are able to explore themselves more fully in the 
learning role. Through assuming the part of the helpee or client 
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(hey develop on uncie rs land i ncj of what the other feels like in the 
helping process and are able to know the meaning of accurate empathy, 
respect and genuiness to the client. In the process they get closer to 
their own feelings, experiences and conflicts, and devleop a better 
awa renes s themselves in i n terper sona 1 process. 

Within the nurturing atmosphere of the group the trainer teaches 
scales and rating procedures for measuring facilitative therapist 
variables.^ Using live student dyads involving helper helpee roles 
and tape recorded sessions of students with their clients, the leader 
helps the trainees to shape up increasingly more facilitative responses, . 
utilizing immediate feedback and re i nforcemen t . Through all th i s the~d®0der 
acts as role model for effective functioning. The levels of effective- 
ness the trainees can learn are limited by the levels which the trainer j 

j 

provides (Carkhuff and Berenson, 196,7; Carkhuff, 1968). For training 
to be effective, the trainee too must be open to the possibility of 
change. 

There is evidence that facilitative therapist variables are 
significant in all human relationships of meaning, those between 
parent and child, husband and wife, teacher and child (Carkhuff and 
Berenson, 1967). In 1968 Carkhuff and Bierman adapted the communication 
workshop approach to helping parents of emotionally disturbed children 

j 

to meet their children's emotional needs successfully by offering j 

I 

them higher levels of facilitative conditions (Carkhuff and Bierman, 

1970). Five parent couples from a clinic waiting list were given 

1 . Sea 1 es describing and measuring levels of facilitative therapist 
variables as well as a scale for measuring client self experiencing 
were developed by those working with Rogers in Wisconsin (Rogers, 

1967) and further developed and modified by others. (Carkhuff, 1969; 

Carkhuff and Berenson, 1967; T raux and Carkhuff, 1967). 

6 



I 
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25 hours of training in interpersonal skills. Twelve othe r parent 
coup 1 es I rom t he wa iting list, of the same cl • n i c were d i v i ded equa 1 1 y 
into three treatment groups and received 25 hours of traditional 
counseling with high, moderate and low functioning therapists. Eight 
parents constituted a time-control group. Parents and children were 
pre and post tested on a variety of indices of communication, des- 
c r i in i na t i on and adjustment. The training group demonstrated significant 
gains in the communication of facilitative conditions to marital partners 
and other adults, gains which were significantly greater than those of 
any of the other treatment or control groups. While the training group 
improved their interpersonal skills significantly, these gains did 
not generalize to their re 1 a t i onsh i ps with their children as measured 
in parent chi Id play i n te rac t i ons . The conclusion reached by the authors 
was that if improved communication between parents and children was to 
be achieved, direct work on the relationship would have to be included 
in the training program (Carkhuff and Bierman, 1970). 

Following this, Bierman.. at the University of Waterloo, conducted 
a family actualization workshop designed to rectify the deficiencies 
of the Carkhuf f -B i e rman Study by joining a modified version of Guerney’s 
filial therapy idea (Guerney, 1964) to the communication workshop 
design. (Gill mo re - Ba rrett, 1971; Miller, 1970). Play is recogn i zed to 
be the natural way that chi Idren express their feelings and work out 
problems (Erickson, 1964). The usefulness of play as a medium through 
which to communicate with children is well accepted and utilized in 
the treatment of emotionally disturbed children (Haworth, 1964). 

Guerney theorized that training parents to be the play therapists for 
their own disturbed children wou 1 d facilitate the correction of rela- 
tionship distortion at their very source, the parent child relationship. 
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He trained i other-' <•' chi Id; t-n under 10 in groups of 6 to R to use 
u r I '(.'nt-i.f'nten.'H nsosoach i < •. conduct i nq play sessions with their 
chi Idren, both in the clinic under ob se rva t. i on and at home. He 
focused on helping the parents to reflect the feelings of their 
children with acceptance and empathy. He found that trained parents 
changed their verbal responses in the direction of fewer directive 
and more re* \t< live responses as opposed to the control group in 
which no change occurred (Stover and Guerney, 1967). Children in 
the experimental groups became freer in the sense that they expressed 
negative feelings more freely than those in the control group. Guerney 1 s 
nothers largely restated the content of their children's expressions. 
They were not able to clarify feelings, a more " therapeu t i ca 11 y 
meaningful type of response" (Stover and Guerney, 1967. p. 114), 

'i and the one which they had aimed for. 

Guerney 1 s training involved only mothers. He was able to achieve 
only the equivalent of level 2 empathy (Carkhuff, 1969) instead of 
the minimumally facilitative level 3 empathy desired (Stover and 
Guerney , 1967). 

The purpose of the family Actualization Workshop was to teach 
parents to improve communication with their disturbed children through: 

1) teaching them to provide one another with high levels of facili- 
tative qualities so as to improve the quality of their marital relating. 

2) having them conduct weekly home play sessions with their chi Idren 
and 3) working with their children directly in the workshop as well 
as indirecjtly through tape recordings of home play sessions to raise 

_ the l eve ls of enpat by, respect and genuineness they offered their children 

I 

(G 5 1 mo re -Bar re 1 1 , 1970; Miller, 1971). 
k In the B i e rman adaptation of Guerney's filial therapy approach 

ERIC fi 
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parents were taught facilitative modes of communicating with their 
children through the same combination of expe r i en t i a ! , didactic and 
mode ling experiences with which adult facilitation was taught, as 
opposed to Guerney's unstructured discussion group. 

In the Bierman study 5 parent couples with emotionally disturbed 
sons were selected from the waiting list of a child guidance clinic. 
Four other clinic waiting lists couples with disturbed sons comprised 
a control group. The control group received the usual clinic treatment 
The Family Actualization workshop families met for twelve four hour 
sessions (^8 hours) during which they received both experiential 
and didactic training in rnarital communication and parent child 
communication. Both groups were pre and post tested along a variety 
of selected indices of functioning. The family actualization workshop 
parents 11 s i gn i f i can 1 1 y increased their sensitive empathic responses 
to their children and to each other over the period of the workshop. 
They moved from a level of essentially ignoring one another's feelings 
to an average level of nearly reflectical understanding responsiveness 
to each other." (Gilmore Barrett, 1971, abstract). Though post test- 
ing was not obtained on enough of the control group parents to allow 
comparison, comparison with the parents in the training group in the 
Carkhuff B i e rman study (1970) and with post levels attained by many 
different populations in a variety of workshops (Carkhuff, 1969, pp. 
155-56) indicated comparable results despite the fact that the measure 
used in the Bierman study involved a more difficult task, responding 
empath*cal1y in a confronting marital dyad as opposed to the self- 
exploring helpee role in the other situations ( G i Imore-Bar re 'ct , 1971, 

p. 126). 
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The post workshop levels of empathy and respect of parents toward 
(.hi Id were - i • 11 , i f i c an t • : q rente r in the ; ami !y Actualization group 
than in the uarent training group in the Cart huf f -B i erman study (1970). 
1 he hypothesis that different processes are involved in learning to 
communicate with adults and children was supported, as was the hypo- 
thesis that conducting home play sessions with their children combined 
with a focus on chi id-parent communication in a communication workshop 
providing experiential didactic; and modeling elements would facilitate 
the parents' learning to communicate more successfully with their 



children. (Gil mo re-Barrett , 1971). 

Results of the testing of the children on social and emotional 
indices indicated that the chi dren whose parents were in the family 
actualization group increased significantly in security and in freedom 
to express negative feelings over the clinic control group. The family 
ac tua 1 i za t i on group children evidenced substantially greater self 
confidence than the clinic control group on post testing as shown 
by the increased active leadership behavior. "It was concluded that 
parents trained to provide empathic understanding via practiced play 
sessions, facilitated the social and emotional functioning of their 
emotionally disturbed children." (Miller, 1971, abstract). 

This Study - I ts Purpose 

It has been demon s t ra ted that the communication workshop 
approach has succeeded in training parents of emotionally disturbed 
children to offer one another significantly higher levels of empathic 
understanding respect and genuineness than couples receiving conventional 
clinic counseling (Carkhuff and Bierman, 1970; G i lmore-Barrett 1971) 
and that this learning does not generalize to their children (Carkhuff 
and Bierman, 1970). It has further been demonstrated that a commun i - 
o cation workshop approach which intervenes in both family systems, the 

ERIC 
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pa f'-n r -parent and the adult child, through a combi nation of inter- 
pe r ^ona I shill training and training in relating to a young child 
through the medium of play, results in improved relating on both the 
marital level and the parent-child level, and that the children of 
parents receiving this training improve in emotional and social func- 
tioning on a variety of indices significantly more than children whose 
parents reveive conventional clinic counseling (G i Imore-Barret t , 1971; 

Miller, 1970). The present study proposes to compare the results of 
intervention in the parent-child relationship system alone with inter- 
vention in both marital and parent-child systems, holding the communi- 
cation workshop method of training constant. The purpose is to inves- 
tigate 1) whether the functioning of the child improves significantly, 
as measured on a group of indices, when just the parent child system 
is worked with, or whether intervention in the marital system as well 
is required to bring about improvement in the child, .;.2& /.tyhet&er 
learning generalizes from the parent-child system to the husband wife 

system (we know the reverse does not occur) ) and 3) whether parent- 
child training results in any generalization to the personal 

functioning of the parents as individuals. 



ll 
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Sub j ec t s 

From families residing in a large metropolitan area who res- 
ponded to a publicity release which appeared in neighborhood 
newspapers and publication 1 - appearing on two college campuses 
(see Appendices 1, 11. and 111) children and their families were 

accepted for the e'.-d. /ho met the folio /i r ig criteria: 

Chi dren : (a) a . mge from 5 to 1 1 ears, (b) I.Q.s above 
90, (c) no evider:' in the history or on psychological tests 

of brain damage, either gross or minimal, or of psycho. is, 

(d) in the parent's view the child had an emotional problem, 

(e) the problem appeared to be one involving parent-child 
re 1 a t i onsh i ps . 

Parents : (a) married couples living together, (b) both willing 

to participate in the workshop. 

The chi Idren involved in the study ranged in age from just 5 
years to 11 years; 9 months. Their I.Q.s were judged to be above 
90 on the basis of 2 subtests of the Weschler Intelligence Scale 
for Children (WISC), the Vocabulary Subtest and the Block Design 
Subtest (Weschler, 1949). Following the pre-testing, one family 
dropped out of the study expressing the feeling that the experience 
was going to take up more time than they had realized. During the 
course of the study one father withdrew. 

Group Assig n ment : On the basis of the parent's degree of self- 

exploration, as rated by other parents in the study in a Group 
Dyadic Procedure, the 9 parent couples were divided Into 2 groups. 

i 

The Group Dyadic Procedure consisted of each parent participating 
in a four minute interaction wjjtjjj another group member in which 
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the firs? person , the di sc Irser , discussed 0 i s feelings about a 
personal problem. The second person, the understander, was in- 
structed to respond as helpfully as possible (see Appendix IV). 
Participants were rated by the ^ for their levels of openness 

about discussing feelings and hel ‘uln-ss. The groups were then 
divided on the basis of balancing "hen for levei of self -exp 1 ora- 
tion. In some instances this cri te r ; al ne was insufficient 
so that children's scores on the Chil en ' Anxiety Scale (Davidson 
and Sara son, 1963, see Appendix XX 'i 1) nd c~-e Behavioral Symptom 
Checklist (Achenback, 1966, see Appe~ ces ,IX and XX) were also 
used to achieve a balance. Five farri lies were assigned to the 
group receiving communication train'ng in both parent-child and 
marital relations (The Sunday Group), and four were assigned to 
the group receiving training in the area of parent-child relations 
alone (The Saturday group). The Sunday group children had an 
average age of 7 years and 6 months, the Saturday group 9 years, 
and 9 months. 

Parent-Child Communication Workshops . 

T herap i s t . Training of both groups was done by a female therapist 
who had previously conducted two parent communication workshops 
and two student communication workshops, had had 9 years of Indivi- 
dual and group therapy experience and offered facMitative levels 
of therapist variables. A male therapist participated in the first 
three sessions of both workshops and then withdrew when he found 
himself unable to continue the tine commitment. Since his active 
involvement had been fairly minimal n: s : gnificant disturbance in 
the groups was discernable after his withdrawal. 
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Far . i 1 i tie s. Both workshops were conducted at a state college 
with wh i ( h tto- group luador was connected. Parent meetings took 
place in a conference coop, containing a large ole around which 
the whole group and the therapist sat. Next d^or, visible through 
a one way screen and audible through a speake ystem, was a play 
room equipped with play therapy materials. Anc her similar play 
room and observation room a short distance from these rooms were 
aiso used by the workshops. 

The Saturday Group . The four couples in the Saturday group met 
for 14 four hour weekly sessions. The sessions were devoted to 
communication training on the parent-child level. Parents were 
taught the meaning and value of play in child life, and the im- 
portance of empathic understanding and unconditional regard in 
their relations with their children. They observed play demon- 
strations by experienced therapists and learned to discriminate 
different levels of helpfulness. They then began conducting home 
play sessions with their own children, which were taped and then 
played in the workshop for feedback and shaping practice. At each 
session parents played with their own children and were observed 
by the group through the one way screens. Immediate feedback and 
shaping practice followed these demonstrations. 

The therapist supplied high levels of facilitatlve conditions 
to the parents in their struggles to relate more effectively to 
their children. The therapist was a model for effective communlca- 
t i on with both adults and children. However, no direct training 
in adult communication was attempted with this group. When marital 
problems came up in the group, as they frequently did the therapist 

responded with high levels of conditions in dyadic interactions in 

o 

ERIC 
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thc? workshop, much as in an unstructured therapy group. 

Saturday Grou p Tra ining: Parent-Chi Id Communication . 

Sess i or. K a) The leaders introduced themselves and describe: 

briefly their professional backgrounds, b) The group members in- 
troduced themselves and told why they were there, giving a feel 
for their individual problems, c) The leaders outlined the structure 
of the workshop indicating the parent-child focus through the 
medium of play, rj) The group observed a play demonstration by an 
experienced person. This was then discussed especially with 
regard to limits, e) The "Play Therapy Manual for Parents" was 
given out and discussed (see Appendix V). Parents were given 
lists of toys to get for their home play sessions (s _ Appendix 
VI). Several more expensive play items on the list were supplied 
by the therapists. Parents were lent cassette tape recorders and 
cassettes with which to tape home play sessions, f) Each parent was 
instructed to conduct a £ hour home play session with his child and 
tape record it, making an effort to tune in to the child and 
follow his interests as described in the manual. 

Session 2. a) Parents were oriented to the concept of the 
facilitative conditions: empathy, unconditional regard, and 
genuineness and their importance in human relations. The "Empathic 
Understanding in Interpersonal Process Between Helping Adult and 
Young Child" scale was given out and discussed (see Appendix VII). 
The leader defined level 3 or minimally facilitative empathy as 
reflecting the feeling and the words of the child as expressed 
both in his play and his words back to him, with higher levels 
adding to empathic understanding and lower levels subtracting or 
taking away, b) Two excerpts from a therap i ts-chi Id interaction 
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play session wcr«' played, rated for empathy and discussed. 

Si-ssi on 3. a) I he "Unconditional Respect of Adu 1 oward Child" 

scale was given out and disucssed (see Appendix VI II) b Two 

excerpts from a therap i ts-chi Id interaction tape were played 
illustrating levels 3 and 4 unconditional respect, c) Four 
parent-child play sessions were observed with excerpts rated 
for empathy and respect, discussed and additional responses shaped, 
d) Excerpts from 2 taped home play sessions were played, rated, etc 

Session 4. a) The empathy and respect scales were reviewed. 

The role of the adult with a playing chi Id was reviewed in the 
"Play Therapy Manual for Parents: with particular emphasis on 
accurate understanding and reflecting, letting the child take the 
lead, uncritical acceptance and enforcing limits. Several don't 
were stressed; don't criticize, don't ask questions as a rule, 
don't direct the play, don't teach, moralize or give information, 
don't engage in "social conversation". (see Appendix V, p. 4-6)., 
b) One excerpt was played from a the rap i s t -chi 1 d interaction tape 
to illustrate level 3 or higher empathy and respect, c) Four parent 
chi Id play demonstrations were observed, d) Excerpts from 4 taped 
hour play sessions were played, etc. e) This was th. last session 
in which the male therapist participated. 
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Sessi on 5 and 6. Essentially the same as c and d of Session 4. 

Session 7 . a) The Child Se 1 f -Express i veness scale was introduced 
(see Appendix IX) and discussed, b) Several examples of different 
levels of expressiveness were played from therap i st -ch i 1 d inter- 
action tape, c) Play sessions were observed or heard on tape, 
rated and discussed, with shaping and dyadic interactions between 
leader and parents as in previous sessions, with the additional 
rating of the child for level of expressiveness of feelings as 
reflected in both play and other verbal and non-verbal behaviors, 

Sess ion 8 - 13 . These sessions were similar in most ways, 
a) Four parent-child play demonstrations were observed, excerpts 
were played and rated for empathy, respect and child expressiveness, 
discussed, responses shaped, and therapist-parent dyads engaged 
in around the parents' feelings and problems about the play 
session, b) Taped home sessions were treated as in a. c) One 
additional demons t rat i on by an experienced therapist took place 
in session 10. d) Parent discussions of their problems in their 
play sessions from session 8 on were more and more focused on 
their marital relations and the strains within them, with a 
feeling emerging that the problem with the child was just a symptom 
of a family problem. The leader acted as a facilitative therapist 
in helping couples to talk with one another about their problems 
without teaching any adult communication skills, e) After session 
8 one father withdrew from the group. His wife continued. 

Session 14. This session was devoted to an evaluation of the 
workshop experience by each parent. 

In addition to the workshop meetings, individual sessions with 
marital couples were held as needed to help work through blocks 
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and plateaus. Those ranged from one to three per family. 

The Sun day G roup . The live couples in the Sunday group met for 
fourteen weekly A hour sessions. 

As with the Saturday group, the meaning and value of play in 
child life and the importance of the facilitative conditions in 
parent -chi Id interactions were discussed. Parents conducted 
weekly home play sessions with their children, were observed by 
the group playing with their children and received feedback about 
their levels of helpfulness through group ratings, discussions 
and shaping of more helpful responses. (Please see description 
of Saturday group for more details). The group focused an equal 
portion of its time on communication between the parents and 
communication between parents and child. The therapist used 
shaping and modeling as weH as didactic and experiential learning 
procedures to train the parents to communicate with one another 
in a facilitative wa y . 

Facilitative conditions and their importance were discussed, 
scales were learned, and both live and taped dyads were heard, 
rated and discussed and more helpful responses shaped. 

Su nday Group Training; Marital Communication . 

Session I . a) The leaders introduced themselves, b) The parents 
introduced themselves and described their concerns about their 
children and themselves, c) An outline was given of the structure 
of the workshop, indicating the two focuses: parent relations &nd 
paren t.-ch i 1 d relations, d) An orientation to thn facilitative 
conditions was given; empathy, respect, genuineness and experiencing, 

Their importance in the helping process between people was described 
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<:') The Emp ethic Understanding in Inter-Personal Process scale was 
given out, read and discussed (see Appendix )$)• Minimal facili- 
tation or level 3 empathy was described as an equivalent exchange, 
with higher levels adding to and deepening the helper's understand- 
ing of his difficulty and lower levels taking away from his ex- 
periencing of being understood, f) The Immediacy of Experiencing 
and Exploration ^cale and the Rules for Attending and Empathic 
Responding we r e given out, read and discussed, (see Appendix XI 
and XII). g) Group members were asked to give each other a one 
sentence statement of a genuine personal concern to which the 
recipient was instructed to respond by identifying the emotion 
i n o n e wo r d . 

Session 2. a) The empath/ and experiencing scales were reviewed 
as well as the attending rules, b) Group members made one sentence 
feeling disclosures to one another to which the responder was 
instructed to make a one sentence empathic response avoiding 
questions, advise, reassurance or discussion of a third person, 
c) Group members were given cassette tape recorders and cassettes 
to take home and were asked to have a one half hour dyad with 
another group Miember, not their partner, in which each was helper 
and helpee alternately. As helper each was to be as empathic as 
possible. As helpee each was to selr-explore as deeply as he could. 

Sess ion 3 . a) The Commun i cat i on of Respect in Interpersonal 
Process scale was given out and discussed (see ppendix XIII). 
b) Instructions to helpers were reviewed, c) Excerpts from 2 taped 
dyads were played. Group members rated and discussed them for "e 
empathy of helpers and experiencing of helpees. Additional helper 
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responsc', were shaped. 

Sessions 4 . a) The Personal Interaction Manual ti 4 was in- 
troduced (see Appendix XIV) and its overall conception discussed, 
b) Section F of the manual was read and discussed, c) Two live 
dyads between non-marital couples took place. At the end of the 
dyads the leader took on the helper role to further deepen the 
helpee' s experiencing of his problem and to present a model for 
high 1 eve is of empathy and regard, d) Group members rated the 
helpers for empathy and regard and the he 1 pees for level of ex- 
reriencinq of their problems. Ratings were discussed and additional 
responses shaped, e) Excerpts from one taped dyad were played, 
rated and discussed with shaping practice following this. 

Sess i o n 5. a) Section F of the manual was reviewed for helper 

and helpee tasks. Women in the group were instructed to be helpers, 
to strive for level 3 empathy and respect minimally. Men were to 
work towards helpee experiencing at level 4. b) Five five-minute 
dyads were held between non-marital couples. These were rated, 
discussed as in previous sess i ons , w i t h the leader assuming the 
helper role to deepen the experience. 

Sess ion 6 . This session was similar to session 5 with men's 
and women's roles reversed. 

Sess ion 7 . One marital dyad took place in which each spouse 
assumed both roles. Scales for rating immediacy and se 1 f -d i sclosure 
were distributed, read and discussed, (see Appendices XV and XVI). 

Session 8 . a) The immediacy and se 1 f -d i sc 1 osu re scales were 
reviewed, b) Section G of the manual was read. Active use of 
oneself in the helping process through dealing with the immediacy 
of the interaction and using one's perceptions of the other 
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sensitively and f a c i 1 i t a t i v« I y w a s discussed, c) T wo ma r i t a ! 
dyads wrte held and rated for immediacy and se 1 f - d i sc 1 osu re as 
we 1 I as empathy and respect. The leader took on the helper role 
to deepen the experiencing of the helpee and help him further 
explore the marita’ issues which were emerging. 

S ess ion 9. a) The scale measuring genuineness was read and 
discussed (sec Appendix XVII). b) Two marital dyads took place 
and were rated as in 8c with the addition of the genuineness 
rating. 

S es ion 10. Two marital dyads were held as in session 9b. 

Session 11 , a) Bierman's Personal Interaction Coding Inventory 
was introduced and discussed (see Appendix XVIII). b) One marital 
dyad took place. The helper was rated on the P.I.C.I. 

Session [2. a) Sections G and H on the P.I.C.I. were reviewed. 

b) Two marital dyads were held as in session 1 IB. 

S esB i on . 1 3 . a) One marital dyad was he I d as in session lib. 

Session 14. a) One marital dyad was held, b) Each member 
evaluated his experience in the group. 

Sunday Group Training: Parent-Child Communication . 

The parent-child communication training was similar to that of 
the Saturday Group. Because of the time factor somewhat fewer 
live play demonstrations took place some weeks than in the Saturday 
group. One important discrepancy in the training of the two groups 
which contaminates the study and biases it in favor of the Sunday 
Group is that, in the 11th session the Sunday Group began to use 
the P.I.C.I. in working with their children. That is they began 

to use themselves more actively in their interactions with their 
children in the play sessions, as they were in their marital 
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in i.i./rau ions. i < . > sessioi 11 through 14 they tried actively to 
use qualities of genuineness immediacy and se 1 f -d i sc losu re. Rating 
of the parents as helpers was on the P.I.C.I. and discussion and 
shaping was in relation to actively as we 1 1 as warmth, empathy 
and acceptar.ee. 

The Saiu r dav group did not work on activity explicitly, though 
deeper levels of empathy were interpreted and modeled by the 
leader in terms of immediacy, that is, what was happening in the 
relationship then and there. 

Measures 

Both paper and pencil and interpersonal process measures were 
administered to both the Saturday and Sunday groups during the 
two weeks prior to the first group sessions and the two weeks 
following the last group sessions. 

Paper and P encil Measures; Children 

Five paper and pencil measures were used to assess changes in 
functioning in the children. The first was the Behavior Symptom 
Checklist (Achenback, 1966, p. 10), which both parents and the 
child's teacher filled out. This measure contains 53 behavior 
symptoms arranged a 1 phabe t i ca 1 1 y , 31 describing problems with the 
self and 23 with the environment. Parents were instructed to check 
the symptoms which were pari of their concern in seeking help with 
the child. Touchers were .isked to check symptoms they had observed 
or which parents had expressed concern about to them. Two forms 
were used, one for boys and one fo r ' girls, (see Appendices XIX and XX) 
Four additional paper and pencil measures were administered to 
the children directly by a senior psychology student under the 
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supervision of an experienced clinical psychologist. The 
Slosson Oval Reading lest (SORT) was used to assess changes in 
academic, functioning. (Siosson, 1963) (see Appendix XXI). It 
tests the child's ability to recognize and pronounce words at 
increasingly difficult levels. Each level contains 20 words. 

The child is asked to read the words until he misses an entire 
list. Thu sum of correctly pronounced words makes up the row 
score. The level attained represents school achievement. 

The general anxiety scale (Davidson and Sarason, 196/3, 
see Appendix XXI). It tests the child's ability to recognize and 
pronounce words at increasingly difficult levels. Each level 
contains 20 words. The child is asked to read the words until 
he misses an entire list. The sum of correctly pronounced words 
makes up the row score. The level attained represents School 
achievement. 

The genet a! anxiety scale (Davidson and Sarason, 1963, see 
Appendix XXII) consists of 45 questions dealing with fears, to 
which the child responds negatively or positively. Two separate 
scores are calculated. The "yes" answers to 34 items indicate 
the degree of anxiety. The "no" answers to the 11 lie items com- 
prise a lie .core and contain such questions as "Do you ever worry?" 
and "Are you ever unhappy". 

A Sentence Completion Test (see Appendix XXIII) was used to 
assess change in expressed feelings about family members. It 
contains 14 items, each an unfinished sentence constructed to 
reflect a positive, negative or neutral response from a child 
toward a family member. 

2 , 

The Torrance Test of Creative Thinking (Torrance, 1966, see 
Appendix XXIV) was used to assess change in creativity, in creative 
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use of sf' I ( , and hence in improved functioning of the chi Idren. 

The test contains two parts, one verbal, one figural. Each 
comes in 2 forms, forms A S- B. A forms were used for pretesting, 

B forms for post testing. Tests were scored by Personnel Press, 

Inc., from whom the tests were obtained. Varbal forms were scored 
lor fluency, flexibility and originality. Figural forms were ’ 
scored for fluency, flexibility, originality and elaboration. 

Paper and Pencil Measures: Parents 

Four paper and pencil measures were completed by the parents. 

The Relationship Inventory (Rl) ( Ba r re t t -Leona rd , 1962; see 
Appendix XXV) was used to assess change in facilitative conditions 
offered within the family. Two forms, Spouse- to-Se 1 f and Spouse- 
to-Child, were used. The Spouse- to-Se 1 f form consisted of 64 
statements describing the quality of the relationship each person 
felt his spouse offered him. Qualities measured were: empathic 
understanding, level of regard, unconditionality of regard and 
congruence. A total score representing general level of facili- 
tative conditions offered was obtained. The form Spouse- to-Chi Id 
included the four scales or qualities described in the Spouse-to- 
Sulf form plus three additional scales: disclosure and concreteness, 

activeness, and democratic control developed by Bierman (1967). 

The Family Unit Inventory (Van der Veen, 1966 see Appendix 
XXVI) indicates the way in which the individual perceives his family 
interacting and functioning, and was used to reflect change in the 
functioning of family members. The Family Unit Inventory consists 
of 80 items describing the family’s characteristics. Typical items 
are: "we are an affectionate family" and "we can usually depend on 
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one another". Each item can be scored I nvn 0 to 8 indicating the 
degree to which this statement is true. A f ami ly adjustment score 
is obtained on the basis of criteria established by professional 
clinicians' ratings of the items. 

The Person Orientation Inventory (POI) (Shostrom, 1966, see 
Appondi* XXVII) was used to assess changes in the self-actualization 
of t fie parents. It consists of 150 paired v?'ue and behavioral 
judgment statements. The responde is askeci to choose the 
statement which is most true of him. For example, 12a) "I feel 
guilty when I am selfish"* h) I dc feel c_ilty when I am 
selfish". 78a) "Self interest is natural", d v "Self interest is 
unnatural". The items were scored or 2 basic scales and for ten 
sub scales in terms of norms established by Shostrom for this 
test (1 966 ) . 

The two major scales are described by Shostrom (1966) as follows*. 

Time Com p etence : Measures degree to which one is "present" 
oriented. T he self actualized person lives fully in the present. 

Inner Directed Support : The self actualized person is essentially 
i nnar d 1 rected, though he is sensitive to a degree to others' 
approva 1 . 

The ten sub scales follow*. 

Self Actualizing Value: High scorers hold and live by values 

of se 1 f -ac tua 1 i z i ng people 

Ex i stent ?a 1 i ty : High scorers are flexible in the application 
oT va 1 ue. 

Feel i ng React i v i ty : Measures degree of responsiveness to ones' 
own needs and feelings. 

Spon tan icty : A high score reflects freedom to be oneself, to 
be spontaneous. 

Self Regard : High scorers possesshigh seif warmth based on a 
perception of oneself as strong or worthy. 

25 
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Se_l f - Ac cep lance : Measures se 1 f -accep tance despite weaknesses. 

Nat u re of Man, Constructive : The high scorer views man as 

essentially good . 

Synergy : Measures the ability to see opposites of life as 

meaningful iy related. 

Acceptance of Aggression: Measures the degree of abi 1 ity to 

accept one's own aggression. 

Capacity Tor Intimate Contact : Measures capacity for intimate 

relationships unencumbered by expectations or obligations. 

(Adapted from Shostrom, 1966, p. 6 and 15-21). 

The Adjective Check List: (ACL) (Gough, 1?65, see Appendix 
-XXVIII) was used in this study to assess changes in self 
perception. If consists of 300 adjectives. The testee is 
instructed to check those adjectives which describe Mm. There 
are 24 scales which can be derived from the responses. The 
following scales were used in this study: 

Deferen ce : Refers to the seeking of subordinate roles. 

Nurturance : Refers to engaging in behaviors which extend 

material or emotional benefits to others. 

Liability : Refers to inner restlessness, an inability to 

tolerate consistency and routine. High scorer is spontaneous, 
but tempermen ta I , excitable, nervous. 

Au tonomy : Refers to ability to act independently of others, 

or of social values and expectations. The high scorer is indepen- 
dent, but also assertive and self-willed. He tends to be indiffer- 
ent to the feelings of others. The low scorer prefers to follow 
others. 
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Agq ress i on : Refers to engaging in behaviors which a :ach 

or hurt others. High scorers are competitive and aggress" 'e. 

Low scorers arp more conforming, patiently diligent and sincere. 

Pom i nance : Refers to seeking and sustaining leadership 

roles in group - or to being influential and controlling in 
individual relationships. High scorers are forceful and 
conf ident. Le v scorers are unsure and avoid having to ma‘> a 
choices or dec sfons. 

Counsel i' ^ Readiness : Refers to readiness for counss i ng 

help. The h oh scorer is worried about himself, unduly anxious, 
unable to enjoy life fully. The low scorer is more or less free 
of these concerns. He is self-confident, poised, outgoing* 

Exh ibitio n : Refers to behavior which immediately illicits 

the attention of others. High scorers are self-centered. Low 
scorers tend toward apathy, self-doubt and inhibition. 

Aba seme n t : Refers to the tendancy to express feelings of 

inferiority through self-criticism and guilt. High scorers 
feel weak and lack se l f -accep tance . Low scorers are optornistic, 
poised, productive, confident, effective. 

Personal Adjustment : Refers to a positive attitude toward 

life more than an absence of problems. The high scorer is 
dependable, peaceable, trusting, friendly, loyal, wholesome. 

The low scorer is moody and dissatisfied and feels at odds 
with others. He is aloof, defensive, anxious, worrying and 
unfriendly. 
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Sel f- nf i dence : The high score* is assertive, "utgoing, 

persistant an actionist. He wants to ge~ things don- and is 
impatient with people standing in his way He i s for rul , 
ambitious, oppor tun i s t i c. The low scorer is a less e active 
person. He has difficulty taking action. He appears --assum- 
ing, mild, reserved. (Adapted directly from Gough and Heilbrun, 
1965 , pp 5 - 9 ). 

Interpersonal Process Measures: Children 

Parents were asked to engage in \ hour play sesi i s with 
their children in a playroom described on p. 2 of this document. 
Parents were told in part: 

"During this time we would like you to try to enable 
your child to play freely with you, for, as you pro- 
bably know, children express what is on their minds 
through the means of play. As you play with your 
child try to really listen to what he is bringing out. 

Step into his shoes for a moment and put into words 
what you feel he is experiencing at that moment of 
time..." (see Appendix XX' I X ). 

The child was told that his parents were interested in 
learning how to play with him in a different "special" way. 

Three measures were derived from the pre and post play 
sessions one a child measure, the other two parent measures. 
Children were rated for expressiveness, for the degree to which 
they expressed their feelings, attitudes and inner reactions in 
words, sounds and play (Morris, 1969, see Appendix IX). The scale 
contains 5 levels. At stage 1 verbalization is at a minimum. 

At stage 3 some feelings and attitudes are expressed verbally 
or in some other manner but are ambiguous. At stage 5 there 
is an indication of "owned" feelings. 
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Exce'r ‘3 be -a ted for child expressiveness were taken 
from the \ / ~nd 3/ L points of the play sessions and re-recorded 
randomly o-- e tape of excerpts. Each excerpt was minimally of 
2 minutes duration and contained at least 2 parent-child verbal 
statements. Raters had had experience in play therapy with child- 
ren and hc.r had experience in communication workshop training. 

They were i "dined prior to actually rating the material in this 
study on e/zerpts previously rated for a similar study. The two 
raters graded independently. Ratings discrepant by a value of 
.5 or greater were discussed and jointly evaluated. A criterion 
of 8 out 10 ratings falling within .5 of each other was maintained 
The 2 independent ratings were averaged. 

I n terpersona 1 Process Measures: Parents 

Two. parent measures were made on the basis of the parent- 

child play sessions described in the preceding section: Inter- 

\ 

personal Process Measures: Children. These were parent level 

of empathic understanding of child, and parent level of respect 
toward the child. Parent empathy and respect were measured 
on scales derived from thos of (Carkhuff (1969), see Appendices 
VII and VIII). Both scales contain five points. At level one 
empathy, the adult pays no at tention to even the most obvious 
feelings of the child. He may be bored, critical or concerned 
with his own ideas. At level 2 empathy the adult subtracts 
not i ceab 1 y from the child's feelings, responding mainly what 
the child is doing or .laying. He may show some awareness 
of some of the chi Ids surface feelings but his communications 
drain off some cf the affect and mixup the meaning. At level 5 
the adults expressions ma tch those of the child. The adult 
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ct - back to the- chi Id the same content and affect which 

hi Id has communicated to him in words (and/or play) or another 
f non-verbal communication. At level 4 the adult adds 
r. : eab 1 y to the expressions of the child, enabling the child 
t ' -erience and/or express feelings he was previously unable 
tr ress. At level 5 the adult adds s i qn i f i can t I y to the 

cl s expression. He is thoroughly "together" or "tuned in" 

tc •= child's deep level meanings and experiencing. 

At level 1 on the respect scale the adult shows active disres - 
pec t for the child. At level 2 he shows no respect . He may be 
bore: > r ignore the child. At level 3 the adult shows interest 

or I i Kin g only when the child does certain things , only when 
the child follows his lead. At level 4 the adult shows some 
respett for the child's independence. He lets the child lead 
the way. At level 5 the adult shows a deep respect, caring fo r 
and enjoyment of the child, 

T he procedure for rating parent empathy and respect for the 
chi c was the same as that described for the rating of child 
expressiveness in the previous section, Interpersonal Process 
Measures: Children, on p. 27. 

Two i n t e rper sona 1 process measures of parents were derived 
from marital dyads. (see Appendix XX X ) . Parents spent one 
h r u i scussing their feelings about one another both before 

and s ' _er the workshop experience. The dyads were divided 
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i n f < > lour I i I I c-n mi mil c pa its. Du r i ruj t he f i i s t f i f teen in i nu te 
segment one parent, the he 1 pee, was instructed to think of a major 
problem he was currently experiencing in his relationship with 
his partner and to tell his partner about it in a non-condemning 
way, focusing on the way the problem made his feel inside. The 
partner, the helper, was instructed to listen and respond with 
unde rs tand i ng of the other's feelings. In the second fifteen 
minute segment the roles were reversed. The former helpee was 
instructed to listen and express unde rs tand i ng of his partner's 
expression of feeling about the marital problem he had raised in 
the first fifteen minute segment. Following this, the entire 
procedure was repeated with a new marital problem being raised and 
explored by the parent who had not raised the previous one. Each 
spouse was thus able to be both helper and helpee i r. relation to 
a problem he was experiencing in the marriage and a problem his 
partner was experiencing in the marriage. The dyads were tape 
recorded. Each spouse was rated for empathic understanding of 
the other (see Appendix X) and se 1 f -exper i enc i ng (see Appendix XII). 
The empathy scale was described briefly on page 7. The Experiencing 
Scale (Gendlin, Tomlinson, Mathiew and Klein, 1967) assesses the 
degree to which the helpee is able to show what he is like as a 
person. The scale contains seven levels. At level 1, the helpee 
shares nothing private about himself. At level 3, the helpee 
tells about a happening and his personal reaction to it. At 
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level 5 he struggles to exolore himself. At level 7 he is in 
very close touch with his inner experiencing and understands his 
Peelings quickly (see Appendix XI). 

One excerpt was taken from each 15 minute segment of the 
hour-long dyads, and consisted of a minimum of 2 minutes from 
the 1 s point of the segment. The excerpt was continued beyond 
2 minute', where- necessary to contain two interchanges. Each 
person was rated twice as he I pee prior to the workshop experience 
and twice after the workshop experience. The same rating 
procedures were used as those described for rating the parent- 
child p^y session excerpts on page 12. 

f 
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Results and Discussion 

* I n t c rpor so n ' £ L ° cess Mnasu rr.- s: Parents 

Eriinaihic Understanding . An analysis of variance using a 
least squares solution for unequal group size (Winer, 1962) was 
done on the ratings of parent empathic understanding of the child 
(P-C) and parent empathic understanding of his spouse (P-P) to- 
gether (see Table 1). Results showed: 1) There was a highly 

significant overall pre-post change for both groups together and 
all parents (F( 1 , 14)=50.6399» P < .001); the average overal 1 p re 
score was 1.60, the post score 2.28, and the change score .68 
(see Table 2); there were no significant changes between conditions 
(P-P/P-C empathy, Saturday group/Sunday group, mothers/fa thers) . 

2) Combining p re and post scores, parent-child empathy exceeded 
parent-parent empathy ( F ( 1 , 1 4 )=5 . 81 6 , p < .05); the difference was 

| 

the same for every condition (pre/post, Saturday/Sunday, mothers/ 
fathers). Thus, there were no significant interactions among' 
the variables, reflecting a difference in baseline, but no difference 
in the experimental effects; 

The average* scores for parent-parent empathy for both groups 
combined were: pre, 1.50; post, 2.16; and change, .66. The 

change score was significant (_t ( 13) = 5. 197, p < .005) Hays, 1963); 
the average scores for parent-child empathy for both groups combined 
were: pre, 1.68; post, 2.38; and change, .07. The change score 
was si gn i f i cant (t (16)«5.745, p < .005) . 3) With pre and post 

scores combined there was a significant difference between the 

* Weighted averages are presented here since groups were of uneven 
size. 

o 
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the Saturday group aid the Sunday group ( F ( 1 , 1 4 ) =5 . 228 , p < .05), 
with the Sunday group higher; the Sa Lu r da y/ Sunday difference is 
a I so a baseline difference involving a constant differential from 
start to f lnish with no interactions with other variables; average 
empathv scores ( naren t -chi 1 d and pa ren t -pa ren t ) for the Saturday 
group were; p re, 1.47, post, 2.02; and change, ,55; the empathy 
increase was significant (_t (12) = 2.96, p <. .01); average empathy 
scores (parent -parent and parent-child) for the Sunday group were: 
pre, 1.68; post, 2.47; and change, .79; the empathy increase was 
highly significant (_t (17)- 11. 31 2, p < .001); for pre, post and 

change scores on pa ren t -pa ren t and parent-chi Id empathy in each 
group individually, please see Table 2; _t-tests were done on the 
change* score-,, which were all found to be significant (see Table 
2). 4) Differences in empathy between mothers and fathers did 

not reach significance, nor did interactions between any of the 
variables. 

The findings on level of communicated empathy (parent-paren t 
and paren t -ch i 1 d) indicated that there was no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the one experimental intervention in 
the family system (parent -chi Id) in the Saturday group and the 
two interventions ( pa r en t - c h i 1 d and paren t -paren t ) in the Sunday 
group. Neither experimental approach can be said to have beer, 
statistically more effective than the other. Both groups together 
improved significantly and the only significant differences between 
them were baseline differences. 

The change scores for the Sunday grouo, parent-parent and 
parent-child both separately and together, are higher than those 
of the Saturday group and represent a weak trend toward greater 
change in the Sunday group which failed to reach significance. 
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On parent-child empathy the Sunday group moved f rom approaching 
understanding of the child's experience to nearly reflective 
responding to the child's feelings (level 2.5 on he empathy 
scale). This represents a meaningful move toward facilitation, 
somewhat greater than that achieved in the Gi Imore-Barrett study 
( 1971 ) or the Stover-Guerney study (1967). 

There was a great deal of variability in the Saturday group. 
Change scores ranged from -.18 to 1.63. One couple changed a 
great deal, one moderately, and three parents very little. As 
a group thev moved from virtually ignoring their children's ex- 
perience to accurately comrnun i cat i ng understanding of the content 
of the child's experience. 

Neither group reached level three on the empathy scale, which 
represents a real contact with the child's being or inner exper- 
iencing. The parent as therapist has a problem which the pro- 
fessional therapist does not have. He is seeking to understand 
and to release feelings in the child which involve him, the parent, 
deeply. The child cannot express his deepest hurts, angers and 
fears to the parent unless the parent is ready to "hear" him. It 
requires considerable struggle for the parent to be abie to deal 
with the deeper issues in his relationship with his child. Achiev- 
ing a higher level of parent-child empathy may require longer 
practice and/or deeper experiencing of himself on the part of the 
pa ren t . 

Summarizing, intervention in the parent-child system seems to 
have had effects in the parent parent system. Saturday parents 
were not trained in parent-parent empathy, as were the Sunday parents. 
Never- the- 1 ess , they improved significantly in communicated empathy 
toward one another, indicating a genera 1 i za t i on of learning from 
the parent-child training. This is different from the findings 
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TABLE I. 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON RATED EMPATHY 



Variable df ss MS denom. F P 



A 


1 


.8194 


. 8 1 94 


AC 


5.861 


K .05 


B 


1 


8. 3961 


8.3961 


BE 


50.6399 


<.001 


c 


1 


1 .9898 


1.9898 


E 


5.228 


<.05 


0(C) 


2 


.0823 


.0412 


E 


.1083 


NS 


E ( D ( C ) ) 


1 A 


S. 3283 


. 3806 




— 


— 


AB 


1 


.0024 


.0024 


ABE 


.0193 


NS 


AC 


1 


.0000 


.0000 


AE 


.0000 


NS 


AD( C) 


2 


. 3547 


. 1774 


AE 


1.2686 


NS 


A E ( D ( C ) ) 


14 


1.9575 


.1398 






— 


BL 


1 


.2310 


. 2310 


BE 


1.3932 


NS 


BD ( C ) 


2 


. 1 164 


.0832 


BE 


.5018 


NS 


BE ( 0 ( C ) ) 


14 


2.3209 


. 1658 




— 


— 


ABC 


1 


.0264 


.0264 


ABE 


.2132 


NS 


ABD(C) 


2 


.0402 


.0201 


ABE 


. 1624 


NS 


ABE ( D { C ) ) 


14 


1,7338 


.1238 









A - Parun i -Chi 1 d/Parent-Parent B = Pre/Post C = Saturday/Sunday 

D(C) = Mot her /Fat her E(0(C)) = Subjects 
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1/ 3LE 2 

Mean Empathy Scores and Significance 



P re Post Change 



P-P/P-C , Sat . /Sun . , 
Mo/Fa 


1.60 


2.28 


[ 

# 68***^ 


P-P, Sat. /Sun., Mo/Fa 


1.50 


2.16 


.66*** 


P-C, Sat. /Sun., Mo/Fa 


1 .68 


2.38 


. 70 *** 


Sat. , P-P/P-C , Mo/Fa 


1.47 


2.02 


. 55** j 


Sun. , P-P/P-C, Mo/Fa 


1 .68 


2.47 




Sat . , P-P , Mo/ Fa 


! .33 


1.92 


.59* 


Sat. , P-C , Mo/Fa 


1.58 


2.10 


.52* 


Sun., P-P, Mo /Fa 


1.59 


*-.33 


. 74*** 1 

i 


Sun . , P-C , Mo/Fa 


1.76 


2.59 


.83*** ! 

I 


Mo., Sat/Sun, P-P/P-C 


1 .60 


2.28 


.68*** * 
i 


Fa., Sat/Sun, P-P/P-C 


1.59 


2.28 


. 69*** ! 

L 



* p .05 ** p .01 *** p .005 **** p .001 

1 Significance deter nined by jt-test except where indicate 1. 

^ t i an r rest in AMOVAH. 
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of the Carkhuf f -B i erman study in which there was no generalization 
from the marital system to the parental system (1970). 

Given the statistical equivelents, there are never- the- 1 ess 
qualitative differences between the groups. The quality of the 
absolute levels reached and the magnitude of the change score 
differences suggests that the Sunday group, with the dual inter- 
ventions, might still be qualitatively superior. It would require 
larger numbers of subjects and better control for baseline differ- 
ences to bring it out. 

Pa ren t Level of Communicated Respect for the Child . A n 
analysis of variance using a least squares solution for unequal 
group size was done on the ratings of parent respect for the child 
(see Table 3). Results showed that there was a highly significant 
overall pre-post change for both groups together and ail parents 
(F ( 1 , 1 4) = 1 8. 907 , p < .01). The effects due to the Saturday-Sunday 
group or mother-father variables did not reach significance. 

The average overall pre score was 3.15, the post score 3.69, 
and the change score .54. Scores for the Saturday group were: 
pre, 2.98; post, 3.53; and change, .55. The same scores for the 
Sunday group were 3.29, 3 * 8 1 and .52. T-tests were done on all three 
change scores and were found to be significant: Saturday, (_t(7) = 

2.132, p < .05); Sunday, (t(9)=5.996, p .005); both, ( t ( 1 7)=4. 582 , 

P < .003 ) . 

The findings on level of parent-child communicated respect, 
like the empathy findings, indicate that the difference between 
experimental intervention in the parent-child system alone, (Sat- 
urday group) and intervention in both parent-child and parent- 
parent systems (Sunday group) did not reach significane. We 
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TABLE 3 



Analysis of Variance on Rated Respect 



Variable 


df 


SS 


MS 


Denom 
i nator 


F 


P 


A 


1 


2.705 • 


2.705 


AD 


18.907 


<.01 


B 


1 

j 


.840 

1 


.840 


0 


1.574 


NS 


C(B) 

i 


2 ! 

1 


1 

.017 


.009 


D { 


.017 


NS 


n ( r ( d \ \ 

u \ \^ \ D ; ; 


! i4 

\ 


7.471 


.534 


— 


- _ 


NS 1 


AS 


i 


.000 


.000 


AD 


.000 


NS 


AC (8) 


2 


.183 


.094 


AD 


.675 


NS 


AD ( C (B ) ) 


14 

i 

1 


2.003 


. 143 ' 


/ 




NS 



A -- Pre/Post B = Saturday/Sunday 

D ( C ( B ) ) - Subjects 



C(B) - Mothers/Fathers 
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TABLE k 



W eighted Kean Respect Scores and Significance 





P re 


Post 


Change 


Sat /Sun, Lk>/;'a 


3. IS 


3.69 


. 5 4*** 


Sat., Mo /Fa 


2.9* 


3.53 


. 55* 


Sun. , Mo/? a 


3.29 


3. Pi 


.52*** 



* o i S 

** ;> . I 

*** P . 00 S 
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FIGURE 2 

Me -r Pre -jn • Pr st P ?> rent - C n.i Id Respect Scores 
■f or the Saturday and Sunday Groups 
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can ri o t say that one group's experience was statistically more 
effective than the other. Both groups changed from a pre-test 
level at which the parent was leading the child in the play 
situation and showing interest and liking when the child followed,, 
to a post-test level at which there was a willingness toiallow 
the child to choose for himself, to respect his decisions and 
his ability to u=.e the play situation con s t rue t i ve 1 y for himself 
more of the time. While the Sunday parents moved farther in this 
direction, they had started at a higher level and actually had a 
slightly lower change score. The differences between groups did 
not reach significance (see Table 3). 

Gaining cornmun i ca t i on of respect for the child does not seem 
to depend on working out issues between the parents. There is no 
evidence in these findings for the classical child guidance assump- 
tion that it is necessary for parents to work out marital tensions 
in order to work out feelings of accep tance- rej ec t i on for the 
child. The evidence here, and from the empathy findings, is that if 
you want to bring about change in the parent-child system it may 
be enough to work directly on the parent-child system. Overall 
family involvement may not be necessary. 

A strong correlation was found between parent-child empathy 
and parent-child respect (r-.76, p ^ .02). This seems consistant 
with the findings of this study that both groups improved signifi- 
cantly together and individually on these scales. 

P arent L evel o f Sel f - Ex periencing . An ana lysis of var i ance 
using a least square solution for unequal group size was done on 
ratings of parent se 1 f -exper i enc i ng in marital dyads. Results 
showed that there was a significant overall (Saturday/Sunday, 
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mother/ father) pre to Dost change. ( F ( 1 , 1 2 ) = 12.161, p^.01). 
oee Table S) Pre-post differences on the Sa t u r day / Sunday and 
mother/father variables did not reach significance. The average 
overall pre-score was 2.85, the post-score 3.34, and the change 
score .49. Scores for the Saturday group were: pre, 3.19; 

nost, 3.43: and change, .24. Scores for theSunday group were: 
pre, 2.64; post, 3.27; change, .63. Ty-tests were done on all three 
change scores. The change score for both groups together was 
significant (t(15) - 2.749, .01). The Sunday change score 

too was significant (_t ( 9) = 2 . 767 , p<.05). The Saturday change 
score failed to reach significance (t(5) = .890). This could be 
because the number of subjects was too small, making the test 
less sensitive to any possible effect (see Table 6). 

r ' Mothers in both groups changed significantly (p < .05) while 

\ 

fathers did not. However, mothers and fathers were not found to 
be statistically different ori ANOVAR. 

The Saturday group changed from a pre-test level at which 
they could show their reactive feelings to external events, to a 
post- test level midway between this point and being able to show 
what they were like as persons, being more open about their inner 
experiencing. The Sunday group started on a lower level, a level 
at which they ossilated between keeping their feelings concealed 
and sometimes showing reactive feelings to external events, moving 
to a post-test level of clearly showing reactive feelings around 
external events. Neither group was able to be sufficiently in 
touch with their inner experiencing to show fully who they were, 
how they experienced things personally (level 4 on the Gendlin 

Scale). This is an especially different task in a marital dyad 
in which the he 1 pee is discussing problems in the relationship. 

ERjr 
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it requires considerable maturity to discuss the marital problem 
in terms of one's own inner experiencing of oneself in the problem 
with the other, as opposed to criticizing and attacking. 

The data on experiencing are equivocal and difficult to 
interpret* On one hand ANOVA tells us there are no differential 
effects. On the other hand, the within group analyses (t-tests) 
shows that the Sunday group, in which the parents worked on them- 
selves as persons, changed significantly, while the Saturday 
group did not. While we can!t say with any cone 1 useviness that 
one group was better than the other in its change, we also need 
to acknowledge the _t-test results which show a significant change 
in the group in which the participants worked directly on them- 
selves. There does not seem to have been generalization from 
parent-child training to adult se 1 f -exper i enc i ng. There is some 
evidence that working on oneself directly does have an effect. 

The people in the Sunday group were engaged in a personal 
growth process moving toward being in greater touch with them- 
selves (see Figure 3). 
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TABLE 5 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON RATED EXPERIENCING 



Variable 


df 


— - — — 

ss 


MS 


denomi nator 




F 


p 


A 


1 


1.914 


1.914 


AD 


12.161 


£.01 


B 


1 


.921 


.921 


D 


.889 


NS 


C(B) 


2 


1.528 


.764 


D 


.737 


NS 


D ( C ( B ) ) 


12 


12.437 


1.036 


— 


m m «■ m 


NS 


AB 


1 


.284 


.284 


AD 


1.805 


NS 


A C ( B ) 


2 


.253 


.126 


AD 


O 

00 

• 


NS 


A O(CCB) ) 


12 


1.889 


.157 


— 




NS 

1, 



A - Pre/post B = Sat. /Sun. C(B) « Mothers/Fathers 

D(C(B) = Subjects 



ERjt 
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TABLE 6 

Mean Experiencing Scores and Significance 





P re 


Post 


Change 


Sat /Sun, Mo/Fa 


2.85 


3.34 


.49** 


Sat, Mo/Fa 


3.19 


3.43 


.24 


Sun, Mo/Fa 


2.64 


3.27 


.63* 


Mo, Sat/Sun 


2.8438 


3.4781 


.63* 


Fa, Sat/Sun 


2.8500 


3.1938 


.34 



P .05 

** p. 101 
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Prd Post Parent S'-l^ Expert enci r\Cj 

Score-S frjj r Saturday and Sunday Groups 




P re- Post 
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I n r e r p e r s o n a ]_ Proc e s s Mea sur es: C h i_ [_d ^en 

S e ) f -E xp r e s si ve il e s s . An analysis of variance using a least 
squares solution for unequal group size was done on rated child 
expressiveness in parent-child play sessions. Results showed 
there was a significant overall change for both groups together 
( F ( 1 . 7) =8. 529 , P < .05). Differences between groups did not 
reach significance. Overall scores were: pre, 2.82; post, 3.16; 
change, .3*+. The Sunday scores were: pre, 3.32; post, 4.06; 
change, .74. T-tests were done on the change s: as. The overall 
change score was significant ( jt( 8) = 2 . 91 9 , p <,.01). The Sunday 
change score was significant ( t/4) = 3. 1 33 * P <„01). The Saturday 
change score failed to reach significance ( t(3)~1 .078) . Again, 
the number of subjects was small, rendering the statistical test 
less sensitive to any possible effect. 

The ANOVA findings on level of child se 1 f -express i veness 
indicate that there was no statistically significant difference 
between the changes in the Saturday group children, whose parents 
received parent-child training only, and the Sunday group children 
whose parents received both marital and parent-child training. 

The Wit! n group differences found the Sunday group had changed 
significantly, the Saturday had not. (see Tables 7 and 8), 

Scores of children in the Saturday group showed a great 
deal of variability. Pre-scores ranged from 1 .875 to 3.27. Post- 
scores ranged from 1.78 to 4 a 8. Change scores ranged from - .15 
to =1.2. Two children were virtually unchanged , one changed 
moderately and one changed greatly. As a group ;V moved from a 
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pm- test ' e v '0 '■ a t which me children expressed some feeling in- 
w , ) rd and/ or play much of the t i me , to a post -test level at which som 
N-e lings and attitudes were expressed consistently, though they 
were ambiguous a ^ to meaning. 

The Sunday group children's change scores were less variable. 
They started, as a group, at a much higher level than the Saturday 
group. They were expressing feelings consistently, though not 
specific feeling, on the pre-test. They moved to a post- test 
level at which they were qi i te f-eely expressing specific feelings, 
largely throuuh symbolic play. 

Again we have equivocal findings on the groups, and the big 
-lope (me figure A) representing the Sunday group change. The 
Sunday group children, like the Sunday group parents, appear to 
have been involved in a real change process, in the way they were 
bringing out their feelings. With no differential in parent 
offered _*mpathy and respect between the two groups, why should 
there be this big slope in the experiencing gain of the Sunday 
group children? The same slope occurred in the Sunday group 
parent se I f -expe r i enc i ng change. Perhaps it is the change in the 
parents, the parents' increased openness wi tn their feelings, 
acting as a model for more openness in the children. Perhaps the 
children see the parents being more se 1 f -d i sc los i ng than formerly 
and feel freer to express what is inside of :hem. There is a 
great deal in the literature supporting this idea, the idea of the 
modeling effects of helping agents on those they help (Bierman, 

1967). In addition, as part of a possible modeling effect of the 
Sunday parents on their children, there is tentative evidence in 
the literature that helper se 1 f -d i sc I osure effects helpee self- 
disclosure (Corkhuff and Berenson, 1967, p.30). This reasoning 
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the pa r <*n t , ( an !••• -tore i ul i / them- 



■,(* I ,-es , t. .he chi id c an be moi e fully himself. 

A ?i ffson nmdatt moment correlation done on change scores 
feu parent 1 f -e^xper i enc i nq and child se 1 f -express i veness in 



both qrou'is conhi rml resulted in an r of .5158. While this 



tai led t. e s t - . 622), it does indicate a moderate positive associ- 
ation between these- variables. A moderate positive association 
was also found between: parent -chi Id empathy and chi If self- 

express i veness (r----.513); parent-child respect and child :>elf- 
e> n i o-e, i vet ess ( r~ . A 54 ) ; and parent-child respect and empathy 
together with child ,e 1 f -exp ress i veness (r=.522). There is, j n 
other word-,, a statistically non- s i gn i f \ can t moderate trend for 
the child' expressiveness vo increase with increased parent 
foci ii tat ive conditions and heightened parent self-experiencing. 




did not reach icjnii i eance^H.s i gn i f i cance at the .05 level in a one 
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table 7 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON RATED CHILD 
" SELF-EXPRESSI VENfSS 



V a r i ab 1 e 


df 


r,s 


MS 


denomi na tor 


F 


P 


i 

A 


1 

1 


• 

^4 


1 .417 


AC 


8.529 


<.05 


i 

B 


1 

1 


<T\ 

00 

• 

CNi 


2.189 


C 


2.815 


NS 


C ( B ) 


7 


5.444 


• 



00 


— 


mm mm 0m 


NS 


AB 


j 1 


.170 


.170 


AC 


1.023 


NS 


AC (B ) 


Lz 


1.163 


. 1 66 


— 




NS 



A - Pre/Post 



B « Sa tu rday /Sunday 



C = Subjects 
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TABLE 8 



Me a i Ch ? ] d _S s If -Express i veness 



Scores an d Signify cance 



t 





Pre 


Post 


Change 


Sat . /Sun , 


3.10 


3.66 


.56* ** 


Sat., 


2.82 


3.16 


.34 


Sun. , 


3.32 


4.06 


.74** 



*P .05 v S i g « det. by t-test 

P .01 
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Pa £e r _ _a n d _P e n c i [ Me a s u - e s_ : P aren t s 

Rela tio nship I n / ^ n t o r y : Spou se- to- 5 e 1 f , Average pre and post 

scores nl i he fo.ir sea I rs and the total on the Relationship 
Inventory: Spouse- to-Se I f form, were compared for each group 

. g the two-tailed Wi lcoxon Sign Test. Neither group's total 
change score reached significance, nor did any of the individual 
scales in the Saturday group. In the Sunday group average scores 
on two scales reached significance. On both the Regard an-d Con- 
gruence scales average pre-tests scores were significantly higher 
than average Dost-tests scores (p < .05, and p < .02 respectively). 
The Sunday group spouses seem to have seen one ar, other as offering 
lower levels of regard and congruence after undergoing the experi- 
mental group experience. Another way of viewing this finding is 

( 

to hypothesize that a change in partners' perceptions of one another 
occurred during the process of learning about and practicing facili- 
tation in the group. Post-test perceptions can be seen as involving 
a new view of the marital relationship, one which understands and 
acknowledges more clearly failures in the relationship and newly 
articulated expectations of it. The parents seem to have become 
more critical of what they were getting from one another. The 
changed perception took place in the Sunday group more sharply 
than in the Saturday group, where it is a trend which does not 
reach significance, suggesting that there are some differences in 
the results of the two kinds of i n terven t i on. The Sunday parents 
seem to have become more intensely aware of their feeling reactions 
and of their partners' effects on them. This may be because their 
self-experi :ncing was deepening and they were more aware of what 

was happening to them in the relationship (the se 1 f -exper i enci ng 

o 

ERIC 
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of i he- S'j'iiay group was significantly higher powt than prr; that 
of the Saturday group was not ), 

It is interesting to note that the phenomenon described 
here a 1 >o ‘Occurred with this i ns t rumen" in the G i lmore-Bar ret t 
study. It was fell that the instrument was an invalid one for 
measuring facilitation in a ^ t udy involving pre post testing. 

(G i lmore-Bar ret t , 1971 , p. 129-130). 

Relationship Inven tor y: Sp o jse- to-Ch i 1 d . Parents' perceptions 

of facilitative conditions offerred to the child by their partners 
before and aft<u treatment were tested for significance using the 
two-tailed Wiicoxon Sign Test. Average changes on the individual 
scales and on the totals failed to reach significance in the 
Saturday group. The Sunday group average changes reached signif- 
icance on the total score which includes Level of Regard, Empathy, 
Unconditionality of regard and Congruence (p .05), as well as 
on the ground total score, which includes the above plus Disclosure 
and Concreteness, Activeness and Democratic Control (p < .02). 
Individual scale score changes did not reach significance. On 
both Sunday totals the pre-test was higher than the post-test. 
Again, two interpretations are possible. On the surface it 
appears that the Sunday group parents saw one another as deter- 
iorating in the level of facilitation they offerred their children 
alter '.he group nrience. A more reasonable hypothesis, in 
view of the significant positive changes on the experiential 
see as for empathy and respect, would seem to be that the parents' 
conception of facilitation changed as a result of the group ex- 
perience in learning about and practicing facilitation, and that 
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t'hey been. i mre aware of th*- impact of each on the other. They 
we r c in closer touch with their inner experiencing and more con- 
scious of l he interaction in their relationship, which they per- 
ce i j a d j re critically. 

Fa mi 1 y Unit in ventory . An analysis of variance using a least 
squares solution for groups of unequal size was done on: the 

nre and post scores of both groups together, on p re/pos t-mother/ 
father variables and on p re/pos t -Satu rday /Sunday variables. All 
failed to reach significance. A two-tai led Wilcoxon Sign Test 
found that nre post changes within each group had failed to reach 
s i yn i f i cance t 

P ersona l Orienta tion In ven t ory ( P01 ). An analyses of variance 
using a least squares solution for groups of unequal size was 
done on each scale of the P01 for both groups together on pre/ 
post scores, pre/post-mother/father variables and on pre/post- 
Sa tu rday/’ Sunday variables. In addition, a two-tailed Wilcoxon 
Sign Test was done on pre/post scores of each group individually. 

The following findings were of interest (see Tables 9 and 10, and 
Figure 6 ) : 

1. Time Competency. 

a) ANOVA . Time Competency increased pre to post (p < .037). 
Parents in both groups became more present oriented, a characteristic 
of self actualizing people. Between qroup differences did not 

reach significance, nor did f a ther/mother differences. 

b) Wilcoxon Sign Test. Within group differences did not 
reach significance. 



2 . 



Inner D i rec tedness . 

aj ANOVA . Change in inne r directedness did not reach 

p < .08), but tended to increase pre to post 

57 



s i gn i f i cance ( 
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for both n roui)s together. The self-actual i zing person is essen- 
tially inner directed, guided iy i nner motivation rather than 
external inf I ounces . 

b) W i 1 coxon Sign Test. The Sunday group changed significantly 
(p C ,02), The Saturday group change fai led to reach significance, 

h 

Here the treatment difference between the groups appears to have 
had different outcomes. 

3. Sul f -Actual i/in g Value, 

a) ANOVA , The Sunday group increased more pre to post than 
the Saturday group though the change failed to reach significance 
(p <.,007). The Saturday group actually decreased slightly. This 
scale measures whether or not the individual possess the values of 
so I f -ac I ua I i / i ng peop le, 

b) WMcoxon Sign Test, No significant change found within 

groups, 

4 . Existential ity. 

a) ANOVA , Existential i ty increased pre to post for both 
groups together ( p <.02). Parents became more flexible in applying 
principles and values to life. Other variables did not reach 

s i gn i f i cance. 

b) WMxonon Sign Test. The groups individually did not 
change significantly, 

5 . Spon tan i e t y , 

a) ANOVA , Pre to post di f ferences did not reach significance 
but did increase for both groups together (p < .076) . Other variables 
did not reach significance. Spontaniety refers to the ability to 
express feelings behavi ora 1 1 y , to be oneself. 

b) Wi 1 coxon Sign. Test, The Sunday group changed significantly 
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(p< .01). The Saturday group change failed to reach significance. 

6, Nature of Man -Cons t rue t ; ve, 

a) ANOVA , Pre to post differences failed to reach signifi- 
cance (p < „ 0 8 ) but increased for both groups together. Other 

variables failed to reach significance. The high scorer views 
man as essentially good. 

b) W i I cox on Sign Test, No significant within group changes 
were found, 

7 , Synergy 

a) ANOVA » The Sunday group pre to post increase was higher 
than that oi the Saturday group. This difference reached border- 
line significance (p < ,09). This scale refers to the ability 

to see opposites as meaningfully related and both part of life, 

b) Wilcoxon Sign Test, No significant within group changes 
were found, 

8, Acceptance of Aggression 

a) ANOVA , The pre to post increase of both groups together 
was significant (p < ,049), The pre to post mother/father increase 
was significant (p< ,04), with mothers changing more than fathers. 
The Sunday group increased significantly more than the Saturday 
group pre to post (p < ,05). This scale measures acceptance of 
one's own aggression. 

b) Wilcoxon Sign Test, No significant differences were found. 
In summary, on the P0I there was a significant pre to post 

improvement in both groups together on one of the two major scales 
(Time Competency) and an improvement of borderline significance on 
the other (inner Directed), Of the ten minor scales, significant 
improvement occurred on two ( Ex i s ten t i a 1 I ty and acceptance of 

Aggression) and a t r end toward significance occurred on two 
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( Spon ton i c t / and Nature of Man-Constructive). There was a distinct 
tendency for the Sunday group gains to be higher than than those 
of the Saturday group. The Sunday group gains were significantly 
higher on three scales (Inner Directed, Spontaniety and Acceptance 
of Aggression)* There was in addition, borderline significance on 
two additional scales (Synergy and Se 1 f - Ac tua 1 i z i ng Value), Mothers 
improved significantly more than fathers on one scale, Acceptance 
of Aggresion, 

The data suggest that both groups, taken together improved, 
but taken separately the Sunday group is the only one to show 
improvement. Members of the Sunday group are acting more from 
their inner experiencing. They're more inner directed, spon- 
taneous and accepting of their aggressive feelings. They're also 
better able to reconsile conflicts (synergy). There is no clear 
evidence of Saturday group change. 

Examining the POI profiles of both groups pre and post, and 
comparing them with mean POI scores for a sel f -actual i zed and a 
non-self actualized sample, it is clear that the Sunday group 
post- test comes much closer than the Saturday group post test 
to approximating the se I f -actua 1 i zed group's profile (see Figures 
9 and 10), In addition, the Sunday group improved consistently 
across most scales and is consistently at or near the norms. 

The Saturday group, which tested lower on the pre tests, changed 
less, (see Figures 9 and 10 ). 

Adjective Checklis t, An analyses of variance was done on each 
scale of the Adjective Checklist used in this study for both 
groups together on pre/post, pre/post -mother/father and pre/p ost- 
Saturday/Sunday variables. The two-tailed WMcoxon Sign Test 
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TABLE 9 

Significance of Pre-Post jncreases on P01 Scales 
for Bo th~6 roups, Alone and together 



Scale 


Both Grqups 


Sa tu rday 


Sunday 


Time Competent 


P 


< .037 


NS 


NS , 

P < .020 


Inner D i r acted 


P 


< .08 


NS 


Self-Actualizing 




NS 


NS 


P < . 087 t 


Value * 


Existential ity 


P 


< .02 


NS 


NS 


Feeling Reactivity 




NS , 


NS 


NS * 


Spon t an i e t y 


P 


< .76 


NS 


P < .01 


Se l f - Rega rd 




NS 


NS 


NS 


Sel f -Acceptance 




NS 


NS 


NS 


Nature of Man 


Cons t rue t i ve 


P 


< .08 


NS 


NS - 

p < . 09' 


5 yx-° r g y 


NS 


NS 


Ac. ptance of 
Agg res s i on * 


P 


< .049 t 


NS 


P < .05* 


Capacity for Intimate 




NS 


NS 


NS 


Con tact 



1 



ANOVA (Significance of groups together or between groups) 



Wilcoxen Sign TeSt (within groups significance) 

* v Mothers changed significantly more than fathers 



P < *05 



t 



o 
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TABLE 10 

Average P re-Post and Saturday -Sunday Scores 

on the P0 ! 



PRE POST 



Sea 1 (' 


Sat . 


Sun , 


Both 


Sa t . 


Sun , 


Both 


. T i me* 


1<4.0 


15.9 


15.00 


14.6 


18.00 


16.3 


Competent i 


173.09 












Inner Directed 


80,2 


77.0 


74.6 


87.5 


81.0 


Self -Actualizing 


[17.9 


18,1 


18.0 


17, 


20, 


18,5 


Value 


j 












Existential ity | 


17. 1 


19.9 


18.5 


18,4 


22,7 


20.8 


Fee ling 


12, i 


14,5 


13.3 


12.9 


15.7 


14,3 


Rnac t i v J t y 














Spon tan i e ty 


10, 1 


11,6 


10.9 


10.3 


13,5 


11.1 


f' 1 f Regard 


10,1 


10.5 


10,3 


9.7 


11,7 


10,7 


v if Acceptance 


14. 1 


15.9 


15.0 


14. 1 


17,2 


15.7 


Natu re of Man 


10,4 


10,3 


10.4 


11.3 


1 1 . 3 


13.3 


Const ruct I ve 














Synergy 


6,0 


6.4 


6.2 


5.6 


7,3 


6.5 


Acceptance of 
Agg ms s i on 


14.4 


14,6 


14.5 


14,3 


16,5 


15,4 


Capac i t y for 
Inti ma te Contact 


15. 1 


17.3 


16.2 


15.4 


18,8 


17.1 
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r i fiURE 5 

rind Post Test Profiles of Saturday end 
Sunday Groups on PQI 




ERJC Sat , Pre — 3. Sat, Post 5, Norm .. 

“TT^Sun. P re 4. Sun. Post - ... 
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FIGURE 6 

Post Saturday and Sunday P01 Profiles Compared To 
v, 1 f - Ac I u ‘j 1 i zed and Non Se ’ f - Ac tun I i zed Means, 
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vm-. . 1 ! s</ • I- mi.* on « j r • ’ to i < o*. I score; f or each group individually. 
The* I o I I'AViHM t i r i » ) i ; t s j * , were I interest ( see T ub I es 1 I and 12); 

I , Auto n ' i r y » 

a) ANOVA , No significance was found, 

b) Wi U,rKon Sign Test, The Sunday group's perception of 

i r s increased autonomy pre to post was significant (p ,05, The 
Saturday group's change in self-perception did not reach sign if i- 



canccf 


, The Sunday 


g roup 


r e a 


i ! zed t ha t 


they were living more in 


t e rms 


of their own 


exper 


i enc 


I ng, T hey 


recognized their change. 


r h i s 


i s con i s tan 1 


wi th 


t he i 


i i ncrease 


in se 1 f -exper i enc i ng and 


on 1 h 


POI , 











2 , Domi nance 

a) ANOVA , The Sunday group viewed themselves as becoming 
more dominant pre to post, the Saturday group less dominant. The 
difference between the groups was significant (p < ,05), The Sunday 
mothers viewed themselves as increasing, the fathers as remaining 
the same. Both Saturday parents viewed themselves as becoming 

less dominant, but especially the mothers. Something different 
was happening In each group. The Saturday single focus on the 
child appears to have resulted in more awareness of parents' rela- 
t i on ship to the child, 

b) Wilcoxon Sign Test, No significance was found within 

groups pre to post, 

3 , Ex i b i t i on 





a) ANOVA , Parents in both groups together viewed themselves 
as decreasing on the Exibition scale pre to post ( p < ,055. There 
was a borderline difference between the Saturday and Sunday group 
perceptions of themselves pre to post (p < .68), with the Saturday 



group seeing themselves 



decreasing more than did the Sunday group. 
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T I v Sul ui < I, i y «|i‘oii|) «.(■>»■ os were initially higher, (son T - i I * I r 1 7 ) „ 

Tin,' Adjective Checklist data presents some evidence of differ- 
ential effects of the two treatments on seif-perception. The 
Saturday treatment, with its almost exclusive emphasis on following 
and accepting the chi Id, was very impactful on the parents' self- 
perceptions around their con t ro I 1 i ngnes s and se 1 f -eenteredness , 

They really realized how much less controlling and self-centered 
they became. The Sunday group, on the other hand, which concen- 
trated much more on themselves as persons in their own right, 
highlighted in their se 1 f -percept I ons how much more se 1 f -d I rec ted 
and self-willed they were becoming. Working just with the child 
in a non-directive way changed the Saturday groups' self-concepts 
so they viewed themselves as less controlling and self-centered. 
This kind of change in self-concept looks attributable to the 
Saturday trt;atment. Here is some evidence of effect on adult 
self-concept from working with a chi Id. 

It is disappointing that, in this interpersonal form of treat- 
ment, the parents' failed to change their self-concepts around 
positive qualities of relating, such as nurturance. Somehow, 
they failed to realize how much more nurturing they were becoming. 
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TABLE M 

Pre and Post Chances and Significance on 
Ad I ec t i ve C heck 1 i s t Seal e s 



Sea 1 e 



Both Groups 



Sa tu rday 



Sunday 



Deference 


NS 


NS 


NS 


N u r !. u ranee 


NS 


NS 


NS 


L at; i illy 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Au l onomy 


NS 


NS 


pt ,05 pre->post 


Agg russ i on 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Dorn i nance 


NS 


pre>post 


p re< pos t 






changed 


in different directions 
P < .05 


Gounse ling 








Read i nes s 


NS f 


NS 


NS 


Exh i b i t i on 


p t ,05 pre>post 


Sat. decreased more than Sun. 

p < .068' 


Personal Adj 


NS 


NS 


NS 


5e 1 f - Con f i dence 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Aba semen t 


NS 


NS 


NS 



t AN0VA 

WMcoxon Sign Test 



o 

EKIC 
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TABLE 12 



A /<• t ago P rp/Pos t and Sa t u r da y / Sunda y Scores 
on t Tie Ad]ec 1 ? ve CFTecklTs t 



Scale 








P re 








Pest 












Saturday 


Sunday 


Sa tu rda 


y 




Sunday 






F 


M 


B o t h 


F 


M 


Both 


F 


M 


Both 


F 


M 


Bo 


Deference 


26.6 


54 


40.3 


46 


57 


51.5 


26. 


54.5 


40.2 


69.2 


46.8 


48. 


Nurtu ranee 


A 0 . 0 


55 


47.5 


54 


47.2 


50.6 


42,6 


48. 


45.3 


48.6 


49.4 


49. 


Labi 1 i t y 


48. 


50.5 


49.2 


51.8 


'-t4.it 


48, 1 


39,7 


48, 


43,8 


43.6 


50. 


46. 


Au ton on i y 


56 


45.2 


50.6 


46.8 


42.8 


44.8 


58.3 


43,5 


50,9 


51.8 


45^8 


48, 


A ( 

A cjV ..* > s i on 


63.6 


48. 


55.8 


46. 2 


48.8 


47.5 


66,6 


50.5 


58.5 


47. 


49. 


48. 


Dorn I nance 


59 


45,5 


52.2 


46. 


3b. 


42, 


50.6 


37,5 


44.0 


47.7 


43, 


45. 


Counseling 

Readiness 


52.6 


50.2 


51.4 


59,2 


48.8 


54. 


48.6 


56, 


52,3 


59.8 


50,2 


55, 


E x i b i L ion 


58.6 


44. 


51.3 


40,8 


41.2 


41.0 


52,3 


39. 


45,7 


43.4 


37,4 


40. 


D ersona 1 
Ad j us trnen t 


34. 


47.2 


40.6 


46,6 


51.6 


49. 1 


37.3 


45. 


41.1 


47.2 


51,8 


49. 


Se 1 f -Coni i - 
dence 


47.6 


46,7 


47. 1 


47,8 


45.6 

■ 


41.7 


52,3 


41.5 


46.9 


44.6 


45.2 


44. 


Abasemen t 

! 


46, 3 

i 


61.7 


54.0 


63.4 


55,2 


59.3 


47. 

1 


61.7 


54.3 


59. 


51. 


55,1 
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! TABLE 13 



Analysis of Var ia nce on Childrens Paper and Pencil Measure 







Measu re 




Pre Mec 


jn 


Post M« 


*an 






















Cond i t i ons 


Trials 


Trials 






f — J - ' — " 












Sat , 


Sun . 


l; 

Both 


Sa t , 


Sun , 


Both 






X 

Sond i t: i on 


, 5 1 os son 


6,08 


5,0 


5.61 


6.85 


5.8 


6.4 


NS 


P < .05 


NS 


, Genera 1 
Anx i e t y 


















% 


| Scale 




















> V 


17.0 


13.4 


15,0 


15.24 


11,8 


13.33 


NS 


NS 


NS 


i L 


2.25 


5.0 


3.78 


2,25 


4.4 


3.44 








Sentence 


33.25 


38.8 


36.33 


33.4 


36.2 


34.96 


p < . 10* 


NS 


NS 


Comp 1 et i on 










- 








Torrance 




















v ecoa i 
( Tency 


39.25 


37,8 


38.44 


41.25 


39.8 


40.44 


NS 


NS 


NS 


f l ex i b i 1 - 


53.0 


48.0 


50.22 


47.25 


45.6 


46.33 


NS 


NS 


NS 


i ty 
















! 




Original- 


50.75 


56,4 


53.89 


46.0 


51,2 


48,89 


NS 


NS 


NS 


s ty 




















Tor ranee 




















F i gu ra 1 




















F 1 uency 


39.75 


36.2 


37.78 


40.0 


40.6 


40.33 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Flexibil- 


<48.5 


42.4 


45.11 


42.5 


48.0 


45.56 


NS 


NS 


3 <». JO** 


ity 




45.8 
















Original- 


42.25 


44.22 


51.6 


63.4 


58,22 


NS 


p < ,005 


NS 


ity 

E 1 abora - 


54.25 


46.6 


50.0 


61.0 


52.0 


56,0 


NS 


NS 


NS 


t i on 




















Behavi or 




















Symptom 
Checkl i s t - 


4.5 


2.0 


3.11 


2.0 


3.0 


2,50 


NS 


NS 


p < , 10** 


T eachers 


















Parents 


4,5 


2.0 


3.25 


2,0 


3.0 


2,50 


NS 


NS 


p < . 10** 


(Both) 














rr »» — , -1- j 
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**Groups changed in different directions, 
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Paper and Pencil Measures; Children, 

The children's paper and pencil measures were analysed using 
analysis o f variance, a two factor mixed design with repeated 
measures on one factor. 

B ehavior Symptom Checklist 

Teachers Evaluations . The pre to post differences between 
groups reached borderline significance with each group changing 
in a different direction (p < ,10), The Saturday group was 
seen as decreasing 2,5 symptoms on the average pre to post. The 
Sunday group was seen as increasing an averaqe of one symptom 
pro to post. There appears to have been an advantage to the 
Saturday group children in their parents 1 focusing exclusive iy 
on i he re lat i onshi ps with the i - children. 

Parents 1 Evaluations , The average joint parental evaluation 
of their children's symptom picture was very close to that of the 
teachers. Children in the Saturday group were perceived by their 
parents as having an average of 2,3 fewer symptoms pre to post, 
while children in the Sunday group were seen as having an average 
of 1.3 more symptoms. This difference was also of borderline 
significance (p < .10). 

S 1 os son Oral Reading Test , There was a significant pre to post 
improvement in both groups together (p < ,05) indicating im- 
provement in the academic functioning of both groups, which to- 
gether increased an average of ,8 of a' reading level. Differences 
between groups failed to reach significance. This lends support 
to the thesis that intervention in the parent-child system alone 
can result in changes in child functioning comparable to those 
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u< li i "Vf'l when hot h pn run I -• hi Id and mnri i a I y s t t_*ms as <■ worked 
w i 111, 

Gener al An xi ety Scale , Anxiety levels in both q roups decreased 
nre to post, but the change did not reach significance for either 
qro'jo nr for both groups together. This was disappointing in 
view of i he increase in re, ed empathy and respect in the parents. 
The change was about the same for both groups and seems to have 
heen uneft acted by the differences in group treatment. 

Sent ence C omp l etion T est . There was a baseline difference between 
the t v/o group-, with the Sunday group higher both p re and post 
(p <. .10), but p re to post changes did not reach significance, 

To rra nce T e st of Creative Thinking , None of the changes on the 
lor ranee verbal scales reached significance. On the figural 
scales^ originality increased significantly pre to post for both 
groups together (p < ,005), There was no significant difference 
between groups, it is interesting that in the G ? lmore-Ba rret t 
study (1971) this scale was also the only one on which the ex- 
perimental group improved significantly, G I lmore-Bar ret t notes 
that a now I y published report by Howey, Hoffmeister, Coates and 
White questions the internal reliability and validity of the 
Torrance Tost, suggesting that only the originality dimension 
seems valid and reliable (G i lmore-Bar ret t ( 1971, p. 121-122,) 

On Figural Felxibillty the groups changed in different direc- 
tions ( p < .10), The Sunday group improved pre to post, while 
the Saturday group scored lower. 

In summary, results on child paper-and-pencil measures are 
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somewhat sparse. However, the Saturday children did at least 
as well as the Sunday children, possibly a little better if 
the non significant reduction in anxiety is considered* (see 
Table 13 ), 




V 
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Sum ma r y 

The purpose of this study was to compare the results of 
intervention in the parent-child relationship system alone 
with intervention in both marital and parent-child systems, 
holding the communication workshop method of training constant. 
How does this study answer the three questions posed at the 
end of the section, Problem to be Investigated? 



1, Does the functioning of the child improve significantly, 
as measured on a group of indices, when just the parent-child 
system is worked on, or is intervention in the marital system 
as well required to bring about improvement in the child? The 
answer to this question is that the Saturday children improved 
at least as much as the Sunday children, Saturday parents 
improved significantly on the levels of empathy and respect 
they offerred their children, as did Sunday parents, Saturday 
children and Sunday children improved significantly on the 
Slosson Oral Reading Test and the Torrance Figural Originality 
Scale, Both groups decreased somewhat in anxiety. The Saturday 
group alone decreased in number of symptoms pre to post while 
the Sunday group increased. The one area in which the Sunday 
children did better was in sel f -express i veness , and here the 
interaction with their more se 1 f -ac tua 1 5 2 1 ng parents seems to 
have been a factor. Overall however, the exclusive focus of the 
Saturday parents on their relationships with their children seems 
to have been a distinct advantage to the children. It was an 
advantage to the parents as well in that they became aware of 
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their impact on their children and perceived themselves as having 
become less dominating and sel f -centered as reflected in their 
significant decrease on the Dominance and Exibition Scales of the 
Adjective Checklist, These findings challenge the traditional 
child guidance assumption that in order to help parents and 
children with relational problems, the parents' marital diffi- 
culties must first be worked out. Evidently if you want to work 
on improving parent-child relations and helping the child to 
function better, you should concentrate on the parent-child 
relationship. 



2, Does learning generalize from the parent-child system to 
the husband-wife system? (We know the reverse does not occur). 

Some generalization did occur in the Saturday group from adult- 
child to adult-adult communication. The Saturday parents improved 
significantly on the level of empathy they of f erred one another 
pre to post though they received no communication training on 
the adult level. They learned how to listen to one another better* 
However, they did not get into the se 1 f -exper i enc i ng process that 
the Sunday group did, nor did they participate in the growth 
process the Sunday group experienced* 




o 

ERIC 
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3. Will the parents improve in their functioning as individuals? 
There is considerable evidence for positive growth in the Sunday 
group parents as individuals that Is lacking for the Saturday 
group. This can be seen in the significant Sunday changes in 
self-experiencing, in i nner-d i rectedness , spontaniety, acceptance 
of aggression and border I me significance in synergy (POI scales), 
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and In the significant increase In se 1 f -pe rce i ved autonomy 
(Adjective Checklist), These results point to the power of the 
dual interventions both for changes in the parents in their own 
personal growth and for their potency as models for personal 
growth for their children (relationship of parent se 1 f -exper i enc i ng 
and chi Id se 1 f -express i veness ) . The essence of the growth process 
does not occur, is not generated, unless the individual engages 
with himself as a person in his own right, not only as a helper 
to another. 

The parents in the Saturday group changed their self concept 
as reflected In their changes on the Dominance and Exibition 
scales of the Adjective Checklist, There were also some changes 
on the POI, However a comparison of the pre to post profiles of 
both groups with each other and with profiles of self actualizing 
individuals clearly shows the qualitative difference in the two 
groups' persona 1 growth. 

Parent-chi Id training alone appears to produce real and positive 
changes in children and in parents. In situations where both 
interventions cannot be made due to limitations of time and 
personnel and other factors, this appears to be a good way to 
offer help to families of children with relational difficulties. 

This work should be replicated with larger numbers of subjects 
and better control for baseline differences to see whether the 
results can be repeated or improved upon, and to see whether 
statistical significance within groups can be more accurately assessed. 

Future research on changes in children's behavior should use more 

measures of growth in creative living and experiencing i n the child, 
measures of the Childs' being more centered in himself. We need post- 
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i i vc indicators of change toward better functioning, such as 
the POI is for adults, instead of focusing on negatives, i.e, 
symptom reduction. 
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Appendix 1 



Press Release 

Help with Parent Child Problems 

Is your elementary school age child having problems - 
with discipline, with friends, with brothers and sisters, 
with himself? Would you like to participate In a group 
aimed at helping parents to be more effective in dealing 
with the problems their children are having? Would you 
like to learn to get in better touch with the way your child 
feels, to open up communication between you so your child 
feels really understood? 

The Parent-Child Communication Workshop is a new 
approach to helping parents and children who are experiencing 
problems in their relationship to deal with each other 
respectfully and openly, to develop a better sense of 
mutual trust and closeness, to develop a true family 
intimacy so that family members can be a direct source 
of help to one another in working out problems. 

Assistant Professor Muriel Sant i 1 1 i of SUNYAB School 
of Social Welfare and Director of Social Work Service at 
the Child Study Center at Buffalo State Is now in the process 
of organizing several workshop groups which will be starting 
soon. Children of parents in the groups will be directly 
involved in the treatment process. If you are interested 
in participating, contact Professor Santilli at 862-6315, 

831 “2526, or 884-4960 , now. No fee Is Involved, 
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Appendix I I 

Initial Telephone Conversation or Intake Interview with Parents 

THE PARENT COMMUNICATION WORKSHOP 

The Parent Commun i ca t i on Workshop is a new approach to helping 
children who are experiencing difficulties In their lives -- 
difficulties with discipline, with friends, with family rela- 
tionships, with themselves. 

We know that when a child is disturbed, his relationships 
within his family are disturbed. We are learning some of the 
ways family members can stop disturbing one another, can in- 
stead help each other to feel valued and strong, to grow and 
realize their potentialities. 

The workshops are composed of parent couples who meet together 
and work intensively to improve the qualify of family living, 
to improve the communication among family members so that they 
can really understand one another's feelings, and can be open 
and helpful to one another. As they grow in understanding and 
helpfulness, the quality of their living together changes, A 
new life-style can emerge, one of involvement, of Intensity of 
fami 1 y 1 i vi ng. 

Because play is the way young children express their deepest 
feelings, play is used in this approach to enable the parents 
to enter the child's world, to see through his eyes, to share 
his experiences. Parents conduct at-home play sessions with 
their troubled child as a way of developing an intimate rela- 
tionship with him, of sharing experiences with him in a parti- 
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cular way, apart from discipline and management. The under- 
standing and closeness developed In the play relationship can 
spill over into other areas of the parent-child relationship 
and deepen the whole quality of their living together, 

i will soon be starting two Parent Communication Workshops 

for arents of children between the ages of five and eleven who 

are having emotional problems. These particular groups will be 
for families whose children are having ©notional problems onlyi 
at this time children who are retarded or who have learning 
problems or neurological problems cannot be included. The 
groups will meet on a weekend morning or afternoon for 12 four 
hour sessions. Because we are studying the effectiveness of 
this method of helping, several tests will be made of both 

parents and children before and after the workshop takes place. 

Regular attendance is very important. The others in the group 
will be depending on you to be there to make the experience a 
f u 1 1 one. 

Does this sound like something you would be interested in 
participating in? 

(If answer is yes, proceed with telephone questionnaire.) 
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PARENT GQHMUN ) CAT 1 ON WORKSHOPS 
f TELEPHONE RESPONSES 



Name of caller: ___ Phone no,: 

Address: _____________ _____ __________ ___________________________ — 

Childs name: Birth Date: 

Grade*. _ _______ School: 

Other children in family and ages: 

Nature of the problem: 



Special class placement (if so why) 



Previous psychological testing: 
Place of Testing: _ 

Treatment if any: 

Times they could meet* _____ 



Additional notes*. 



Check: Age 5-11 

Parents feel there Is a problem 

Both parents in home willing to participate 

No clear indication of retardation or organicity 



Yes 



No 



D i spos i t i on 
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Group Dyadic Procedure 



As another step in helping us and you get more of a feel 
for each other we are asking you to participate in an exper- 
ience in rapid group acquaintance. This involves your 
telling the group something important about who you are. Each 
of you has 2 index cards. Write two direct clear statements 
about a problem you are now experiencing (one on each card). 

Choose a problem which Is personal and of real importance in 
your life. Ask yourself, "What is really eating at me now?'f 
We want it to be about something that you would like to improve 
in yourself, a concern, a dissatisfaction, an embarrassment, 
confusion in a relationship, etc, it should be a specific, 
frank, bold statement, not a question. Please avoid statements 
that are comfortably abstract or non -persona 1 , 

Be as brief as possible (only 2-3 sentences on each card). 

You will have lots of time to talk about your feelings. You 
will be asked to read only one statement. Chances are that 
your written statement will not be easy to read before a 
group. We are asking you to do this, unless you are feeling 
keenly ncomfor tab 1 e. We are asking you to focus on your 
feelings about your concern and to express them openly. 

Now take five minutes to write your statements. 

One person, the discloser starts by reading one of his 
statements to the group,,, then any other person (the understander) 
in the group may talk with him. The talk lasts just four 
minutes and involves just these two people. The understanders 
job is to be as helpful as possible to the other person by 
trying to unders tand the fee 1 ings the other person is expressing 
in the statement. The understander should avoid asking questions, 
giving advice or giving explanations for the problem but 
rather should concentrate on understanding how the discloser 
feels inside about what he is discussing. The talk then 
s hou Id To c u 3 on the discloser and his concern, he by exploring 
the feelings relating to the concern he has raised and the 
understander by showing understanding of these feelings. 

After four minutes I'll say "finish up". Then the rest of the 
group will give their impressions of the disclosure on the 
forms provided. After that we will continue around the room 
until each person has disclosed once and helped once. 
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Group Description Form 



Your name Date; 



:fjf' Instructions for Group Description 

Please give your impression of every group member (except yourself) 
on the items, below. Indicate how each person appeared to you as a dis- 
closer and as an unders tender, Some ratings will probably be difficult, 
but please give your best guesses. 

First fill in the first name of each person sitting at the table 
starting at an agreed on spot. Then read the items carefully. Place 
one or more plus or minus marks in the boxes under each persons name after 
he participates. 



+++ 


i 


strongly f 


ee 1 


that this 


was 


- 




V 


ery true of 


h i m 


* 






++ 


1 


feel that 


this 


was true 


of 


h im, - - 


+ 


f 


feel this 


was 


probab 1 y 


true 


of 




h 


i m, or more 


tru 


e than no 


t true. -- 






ITEMS 











I feel thi s was 
of him, or more 

l feel this was 

I strongly feel 
untrue of him. 

GROUP MEMBERS 



probably not true 
untrue than true. 

not true of him, 
that this was very 



D i scloser 



I * 


He 


was openly 


h i mse! f , 


v*. 


I 


feel he real 


ly wanted 




to 


explore hi s 


feel i ngs , 


3 . 


He 


seemed to explore 




many d i f f erent 


fee 1 i ngs , 


k. 


He 


seemed very 


{ nvol ved 




i n 


what he was 


saying 




about himself. 




5, 


1 


feel that he 


was real 




an 


d genuine. 





Understander 

6, He nearly always knew 
exactly what the other 
person meant. 

7, He may have understood 
the other's words, but 
he did not see the way 
he felt, 

8, He appreciated exactly 
how the things which 
the other person ex- 
perienced felt to the 
other person. 

There are times when 1 
feel that his outward 
response was quite diff- 
erent from the way he felt 
underneath. 
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PLAY THERAPY MANUAL 
FOR PARENTS 

WHY PLAY SESSIONS Young children express many of their feelings and needs 
through play. It is hard for them to use words for the communication of 
important and/or emotionally charged experiences, as adults do. Play is the 
natural way they work through many of their most significant experiences. 

For this reason, when children rare experiencing difficulties in their lives 
and in their relationships with people, play is used as the medium for working 
out the problems by professional therapists. In this workshop you, the par- 
ents, are going to be helped to use play as a way of understanding your child 
better and of communicating your understanding to him. 

One purpose of the play sessions is to help the child express feelings 
that have become bottled up within him, feelings which he may barely be aware 
of or may not have allowed himself to recognize at all. These are feelings 
which the child has been unable to cope with and which are getting in the 
way of his feeling good about himself, liking himself, approving of himself. 
Anger, disappointment, confusion, jealousy, deprivation, fear, and guilt 
are some of the kinds of feelings children have difficulty dealing with which 
they can work through in play. 

In the play session with you, your child can communicate his feelings to 
you through play. You will have to "tune in" to what he is tellii» to you 
through his play. Your acceptance of his feelings helps your child to work 
the feelings out, to find acceptable ways of coping with them and to be free 
of the stress and discomfort caused by the bottled up feelings. 

The play sessions can build your child's trust and confidence in you. 

He will feel your deep concern for and acceptance of him and will feel freer 
to be fully open with you about his experiences and feelings. He will feel 
he can count on your understanding and acceptance no matter what kind of 
problem he is experiencing. This is a very good and important feeling. 

The play sessions can build a child's confidence in himself. He can 
see himself as a good and a capable person as a result of your play relation- 
ship with him. In the play situation his ideas are recognized as important 
and valid ones. This builds his self-esteem, his picture of himself as an 
able person. In the play sessions he is free to make his own choices, 
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to make mistakes and learn from them. This develops his confidence in his 
ability to make decisions and diminishes his fear of making mistakes. It is 
important for him to know that he has choices and is responsible for the out- 
come of his choices. 

By giving your child your complete attention during play sessions you 
build his feeling of his worth and help him to feel like a more lovable and 
valuable individual. This is very important to his feeling of confidence in 
himself and to his overall good functioning in his relations with you and 
others in his life. 
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The Play Sessions - It is important to observe all of the following conditions 
if the play sessions are to result in closer understanding between parent and 
child. 

1. When - Set aside a time (to begin with, at least 1/2 hour, and later 
somewhat longer) every week for a session with your child. Hopefully, this 
will be at a time and place where you are completely isolated from the rest 

of the family and can guarantee no interruptions. If the phone rings, let 
it ring. Try to have arrangements for other children so they will not inter- 
rupt this session. Your uninterrupted attention is one of the most important 
conditions for fruitful play sessions. Do not impede your progress by changing 
the time each week or cancelling a session. Such changes have undesirable 
effects that go far beyond what you would suppose. Whether they say so or 
not, children tend to feci that cancellations and changes, reflect disapproval 
of their behavior in the previous play session. It also breeds lack of confi- 
dence and trust -- the very things which we are trying to promote. If a 
change is absolutely necessary, it should be discussed in advance with the 
child. Once you begin play sessions, you should consider their availability 
to the child as a form of contract which you cannot break, 

2. Where - Select a room for play where there will be least concern if 
things get spoiled or broken. Least preferred is the child’s own room, where 
other toys might be distracting. Water may be spilled, clay smeared, or 
toys dropped, and broken, so a basement or kitchen floor would be best, 

3. Materials to Use - The choice of toys is very important to the success 
of the play sessions. The following toys are recommended because they can 
help a child express feelings? 

Inflated plastic bop bag (at least 4 ft. high) 

Dart gun with darts 
Plastic or rubber knife 
Nonhardening modeling clay 
Plastic cowboys, Indians, soldiers 
Family of puppets , 

Doll family (mother, father, brother, sister, baby) 

Baby bottle 
Bowl for water 
Crayons, points 

House box for doll furniture and family 
Cups and saucers 
Drawing paper 
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Tinker toy or similar construction toy 

Plastic doll house, furniture for living room, dining room, 
bedroom and bathroom 

2 plastic telephones 

Plastic tank 

Playing cards 

Play money 

Set of dinosaurs (5 or so) 

An 8 ft, length of rope 

These toys are reserved for use in the play ssion only. They should not 
be used by another child at all, except in his own play session if you are 
having sessions with him. The child may not take or use toys out of the 
session (his own drawing or painting is an exception). Ordinarily, he may 
not add any of his own toys. The toys have been especially selected in 
order to help the child release his aggressions and to re-enact his feelings 
in relation to family members in a safe and accepted place, 

4, What to Tell Your Child - It is not necessary to go into a long 
explanation with the child. You may simply say you want to spend more time 
with him. Older children may insist on further details. In this case, place 
the emphasis on your wanting to spend time alone with your child in a special 
play setting. Not that you want to help him, but that you want to be together, 
have fun, and improve your relationship . There is usually very little diffi- 
culty in getting the child to participate. 

Some children, of course, take more time than others to feel comfortable 
enough to express themselves freely. On some occasions, children object to 
having sessions. But most of the time they enjoy the sessions and look forward 
to them, 

5. What you, the parent, do . Your role in the play session is to 
establish an atmosphere in which your child is free to play out his ideas and 
feelings while experiencing your interest, acceptance, and understanding . This 
is very different from the way adults usually relate to children. You estab- 
lish the ground rules : the time, the place, and a few basic rules. But what 
the child does and says in play sessions is strictly up to him. He may use 
the toys to express things he has not been able to express adequately before, 
or to express things he often expresses but in a more direct and more extreme 
manner. He may want to use the time to be very aggressive; he may want to 
just sit and do nothing or he may wish to leave after a few minutes. These 
are his decisions. This is his time to use as he wishes. The important thing 
for y ou t o do i s to g i ye your ful l _a 1 1 o n t io n to everyth in g he says and does ; 
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to understand what he is expressing In his play and let him know that you 
understand . This will give your child the go-ahead to express more of his 
deeper feelings. 

Let the child be the leader in the play session. If he asks you to 
participate in an activity, engage in it fully, but follow his ideas about 
how you should participate , what role you are to play. 

You can best demonstrate to your child that you accept and understand 
his feelings by reflecting his feelings and actions back to him. Use a tone 
of voice which shows the quality of the feeling the child is expressing and 
the intensity of the feeling. For instance, if your child is showing anger 
by hitting a baby doll hard, reflect his wish to hurt the doll in your voice, 
ie, "you really want to hurt the baby, he makes you good d mad , ” 

Here are some examples of ways you can reflect feelings you see your 
child expressing in his play: 

M You want to shoot him dead,” 

’’You feel badly that you didn’t hit the target.” 

’’That makes you mat* " 

”It makes you real mad when it doesn't go together the way you want it to. 

"You're really beating him up.” 

"You want to win this game badly. You want to change the rules (when 
child is cheating or changing rules) so you can win.” 

"You don’t like other people’s rules. You like to be boss.” 

"You like being the baby.” 

"You like to sit on my lap,” 

Interpretations of your child's feelings should be made in a direct , 
feeling , but uncritical way which conveys your acceptance of his feelings. 

Here are a few don'ts: 

Don’t criticize 

Don't ask questions as a rule. Occasional questions are alright. 

Don't direct your child into activities. Make suggestions only 
when they fit into the child’s play Ideas, and drop them if they 
don't interest him 

Don’t teach, moralize or give information (except for some thing 
specific your child asks you). 

Don’t engage in "social” conversation. Restrict your coranenfs to 
what the child is doing and experiencing, as other conversation 
takes away from his activities and lessens the values of the play 
session. 
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Try to make the play sessions a time when you are completely "with" 
your child, a time of warmth, spontaniety, and closeness. At first it may 
seem a little strange to relate to your child in the manner described in 
this manual. Sometimes it may be difficult. It is probably quite different 
from the way you relate in other situations. But, with practice, and dis- 
cussion in the workshop, you will come to feel more comfortable with it. 

The important thing is to try to put yourself in your chi Id Vs place, to 
see the world as he sees it , which may be very different from the way 
you see it. Try to understand your child's feelings through what he s doing 
or saying, and let him know that you understand - that you know what he's 
feeling and that it's all right with you. 

There are some restrictions on the child's activity in the play sessions. 
These "limits" should be adhered to consistantly. If the child breaks a 
"limit," point out that this particular behavior is not allowed. Tell 
him that if it occurs a second time the play session will end. Make 
sure he understands. If the limit is broken a second time, end the play 
session immediately. There should be no further warning, no second chance. 

The play session is simply ended without moralizing or criticism. 

The "limits" are* 

YOUR CHILD MAY NOT HURT OR ENDANGER YOU IN ANY WAY, 

YOUR CHILD MAY NOT DAMAGE THE PLAY ROOM (he can mess it up, but 
not paint walls, make holes in structural things, etc.) 

YOUR CHILD MAY NOT POKE THE BOP BAG WITH A SHARP IMPLEMENT, 

Other "limitA* may be used if necessary but these should be discussed 

in the workshop. There should be no limit on what the child says , including 

swearing, "dirty" words, and hostile comments towards the parent or others. 

Don't discuss limits with your child until the need arises. Don't 

try to prevent or discourage him from breaking a limit. When the prohibited 

behavior does occur, or is about to occur, let him know the consequences if 

he does it, or does it again. If he continues to do the prohibited act, 

the play session is ended. If he chooses to repeat it at another play session 

a) recognize his strong desire to do what he did, and, b) always without 

exception, end the session immediately . Your purpose is, not to prevent 

the behavior, but to allow him to make the cho ice and to experience the 

consequences. 
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Some things your child does which arc not prohibited may be distasteful 
or worrisome to you. Bring them up in the workshop, but don’t prohibit 
them in the play sessions. 

Discourage your child from leaving the playroom during play sessions 
by having him go to the bathroom before you start. 

6, Children \ s Reactions - This can be a very rewarding experience for 
both parent and child. Some children move quickly in a direction opposite 
to the way they have been behaving; some at first behave like themselves 
but in an exaggerated or more forceful manner. Some become very aggressive, 
some very quiet, some may resort to very babylike behavior, some like to 
order the parent around, taking complete control of the situation. Some 
of the children are unable to express their feelings in the beginning. 

Some, at first, act as though they have only negative feelings. Others 
may want you to make decisions, they may do things just to please you 
because you are spending this time alone with them. Try to reflect all 
of these feelings as they occur, rather than to give explanations or 
to make the choices for the child. You should learn a great deal about 
how your child feels at times toward his family and/or himself. You 
probably will also learn more about your own feelings towards your child. 



Adapted by Santilli from Guerney, 1969, 
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uYi> NO Dhili FOR HOME PLAY Sf 



S ! UNS 



I Tnese toys will be lent to you by the Child Study Center 



1 family of dolls (5) 

2 family of puppets (5) 

3 inflatable Bop Bag 

4 fox puppet 

U these toys arc to be purchased by each family If the* a is a financial 
problem involved in obtaining 'hem please speak to Mrs. S&ntilli, Most 
things can be found in S Q lbs 

1 plastic dart gun and darts 

2 rubber knife 

3 pjssti , baby bottle ■ juice site 
'L 8% .< J, i inch pad • without lines 
h small box of crayons - 15$ 

6 plastic doll house - furniture for bathroom, living room, 
bedroom and kitcnen f Toilet lid should open) 
f non hardening clay - 1 lb. 

8 s ill tinker toy set - $1 (optional) 

:f package jf play money - 29 1 
50 set of di nos aurs , about 10 
* i u»o plastic telephones 
id playing cards 
13 a few doll cups and saucers 
( 4 small plastic cowboys, soldiers, and Indians 
15., toy tank - 39$ 

16 on 8 ft. length of rope 

H . r • . • s win a vi ed 4 doll, house which you can make; cut a 2 x 3 ft, cardboard 
• (o 3 4 inches an height Using a magic, marker or crayon draw 

■ i n«s dividing house into lout roosts.. 



4 lease keep chase toys * gel her in vhe box -house and use them for parent -child 

p t ay s c s s i 0 a s .• : A y 

Parents will earn «-,*t*d j. no »« nook >r which to keep a record of play sessions.. 
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Adult-Child Empathy Scaled 



The degree to which the adult is sensitive to the child's current feelings 
m and his ability to express this understanding in words which are suited to the 

w Child, 

Level 1 . The adult pays no attention to even the most obvious feelings of the 
child. 



The adult may be bored or not interested. Or* he may be expressing 
ideas that he has already made up in his own mind which totally shut out what 
the child is saying. He may ignore the child or be critical or disparaging of 
him. 

The adult either does not respond to the child or responds critically. 
Level 2, The adult subtracts noticeably from the child's feelings. 

flie adult may show some awareness of the child's obvious surface 
feelings, but what he says drains off some of the feeling and mixes up the 
meaning. The adult may express his own ideas about what is going on but these 
do not fit with the expressions of the child. The adult may understand the 
child's words, but not his feelings. 

The adult responds to what the child is doing or saying, not feeling. 

He reflects the content of the play or play related activities in a positive way. 

Level 3 , The adult's expression matches the expression of the child. 

The expressions of the adult in response to the expressed feelings of 
the child, in words and/or play or another form of non-verbal communication, 
are essentially interchangeabl e with those of the child in that they express 
essentially the same affect and meaning. The adult verbalises or acts out 
vocally or somehow communicates the equivalent of what the child has expressed, 
both as to content and affect. 



The adult responds with accurate understanding of the surface feelings 
of the child but may not respond to or may misinterpret the deeper feelings. 

Level 4 , The adult adds noticeably to the child's expressions. 



The responfcs of the adult add noticeably to the expressions of the 
child in words, and/or play or another form of non»verbal consnunicatlon in such 
a way as to express feelings at a level deeper than the child was able to express 
himself. The adult verbalizes, or acts out vocally or in some way communicates 
more than the child haa expressed. The adult's responses a£d deeper awareness of 
feeling and meaning to the expressions of the child. 

Level 5 . The adult adds very much to the child's expressions. 





The adult's responses add significantly to the feeling and meaning of the 
expressions of the child in words and/or play or another form of non-verbal 
expression. The adult responds with accuracy to all of the child's depper as well 
as surface feelings. He is thoroughly "together" or "tuned in" on the child's 
wavelength. 



1, Adopted from "Empathic Understanding in Interpersonal Process; A Scale for 
Measurement" developed by Robert Carkhuff (Carkhuff , R.R, , Helping and Human 
Relations . Volume I, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969, pp. 174-5. 
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UNCONDIT TONAL RESPECT OF ADULT TOWARD CHILD 



4 ?. Level 1 . The adult shows diarea p et t for the child. 

4 The adult communicates to the child that the child’s feelings and exper- 

iences are not worth considering. 0r p tha adult communicates to the child Chet the 
child Is not able to act constructively, >:o decide and do what Is beat for himself. 

The adult may become the only judge of what Is best. He may critic Ice or ridicule 
the child. He may take over and tell the child what to do. Be may talk down to the 
child. He may control the situation through questions. Be may show active dielike 

of the child. In many ways, then, the adult communicates a total disrespect for this 

child. 



Level 2 . The adult shows no respec t or liking for the child. 

While the adult shows no active disrespect, the adult may seem bored or 
uninterested » The adult may respond mechanically or passively or ignore the child. 

The adult shows no f ear interest in the ciild'a feelings, experiences and potentials. 
He does not appreciate the Individuality and specialness of this child. He shews no 
liking of this child or enjoyment of being with him. 



Level 3 , The adult shows Interest o c liking only when the child does certain things 

The adult leads the w..y , but shows Interest In the child if the child 
follows. The adult’s interest in and acceptance of the child depends on ths child’s 
acceptable behavior. 



Le vel 4 , The adult shows some respect for the child’s Independence . 

The adult is open to let the child express hlnaelf and choose for himself. 
He shows Interest In the child’s ideas, feelings, and decisions. He lets the child lead 
the way In the interaction while the adult follows with some Interest. There la little 
active enjoyment of being with this child, of liking him. 



Level 5 . The adult clearly ahows d ean respect, caring for, and enjoyment of the 

child . 

The ndult shows that he values the child as an individual who la free 
to be himself. The adult clearly shows liking for the child. The adult obviously 
ectjoya being with thla child. The adult noticeably appreciates the child’s special" 
ness and Individuality and really respects the child’s ideas and abilities. The adult 
encourages the child to lead the way and the adult follows with lively interest. The 
adult's acceptance of the child is unconditional, there are no strings attached. The 
adult's acceptance of the child does not: depend on the child’s acceptable behavior. 

In summary, the adult show* a very deep caring for the child end a real 
enjoyment of him. 




Adapted by Bierman from Carkhuff, 1969. 
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CH I LO SEIF -EXPRESSIVENESS JCALE 



This scale attempts to measure the degree to which a child 
verbally expresses his feelings, attitudes and Ineer reactions 
during therapeutic Interviews or play therapy. The stages of 
self-expression contain the following elements, which you will 
be asked to keep in mind while you are rating. 

Th ey ar e 1 1 s ted In or der o_f Importance , 

1, Affect - The degree to which personal feelings and 

Inner reactions are expressed at the time 
they are felt - ranging from no feelings 
expressed to deep feelings expressed freely, 

2, Content - Child's speech - ranging from the mechanical 

and superficial to meaningful, 

3, Interaction With Therapist - Ranging from complete Ignoring 

of the therapist to meaningful fluid communica- 
tion. 

4, Duration - Verbal and non-verbal responses - ranging 

from a minimum to uninhibited expression. 



You will be asked to rate each segment according to the 
following stages. Please choose a stage which Is your model 
impression of each segment, 

STAGE I 



Verbalization (or any kind of response, etc,) is at a minimum. 
Modally there Is little response to the therapist or environment. 

STAGE ? 



Some responses, such as: talking about external objects or 

events. Content is expressed in a mechanical "matter of fact" 
manner. No affect or feelings are communicated either verbally 
or in a spontaneous way, such as Joyful shouting and laughter. 

Child may reject the responses of the therapist by contradicting 
him or by changing the subject, 

STAGE 3 

Some feelings and attitudes are expressed verbally,: or in some 
other manner, (such as shouting, groaning, hitting, banging, or 
throwing things) but are ambiguous to meaning. Content is still 
bound to external events and objects. Child interacts with thera- 
pist In a positive way (accepting ideas, comments, suggestions), 
but is still somewhat Inhibited In expression of s pecific feelings, 
attitudes, and emotions. Minimal level of effect 1 ve Interaction 
and express fon, 

Morrig 1969. 
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STAGE >4 

i 

Feelings and attitgd^s are more freely expressed, but are 
symbolically projected through play objects. The child does not 
reveal that they are his owh f eel I ngs, (e, g, the child makes dolls 
jump on each other and cry "ouch" or has a toy dog that "just 
likes to play" with the therapist's toy dog.) The child may also 
express personal emotion and feelings directed towards environmental 
objects. 

STAGE I 

Clear spontaneous expression of "self" to the therapist, 
expressed In the first person. There Is Indication of "owned" 
feelings, directly expressed, about feelings and emotions 
o ngoing at the time , ("It really makes me mad just to think about 
i t ! " , or "Boy, 1 1 m real 1 y having fun with you"). This spontaneous 
expression may be combined with non-verbal responses (laughter, 
crying, hitting) as long as the specificity of the response is clear 
and direct. Talk is personally relevant and meaningful to child 
and therapist. 
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Seals 1 



Bmpathic. Unde; ro t anti J ng _ In In to rpc rsgna 1 Pr ocesses , III 

i 

A Sc.ne for lie.: 3L.r.e(‘i‘'‘.nc 



Level 1 



Ths verbal end behavioral expressions of cha helper either do not attend to or 
detract significantly from the verbal and behavioral expressions of the helpee (s) 
in that they communicate significantly less of the helpee's feelings and 
ejeperiences than the helpee has communicated himself. 

Example t The helper communicates no awareness of even the most obvious, 

expressed surface feelings of the second person. The helper may 
be bored or disinterested or simply operating from a preconceived 
frame of reference which totally excludes that of the helpee(s). 

In summary, the helper does everything but express that he is listening, 
understanding or being sensitive to even the most obvious feelings of the helpee 
in such a way as to detract significantly from the communications of the helpee. 

Level 2 

While the helper responds to the expressed feelings of the helpee(s), he does 
so in such a way that he subtracts noticeable affect from the communlcat i ons of 
the helpee. 

Example! The helper may communicate some awareness of abvious surface 

feelings cf the helpee but his communications drain off a level 
of the affect and distort the level of meaning. The helper may 
communicate his own ideas of what may be going on but these are 
not congruent with the expressions of the helpee. 

In summary, the helper tends to respond to other than what the helpee is 
expressing or indicating. 

Level 3 

The egressions of the helper in response to the expressions of the helpee (s) 
are essentially interchange able with those of the helpee in that they express 
essentially the same affect and mganing. 

Example ! The helper responds with accurate understanding of the surface 

feelings of the helpee but may not respond to or may misinterpret 
the deeper feelings. 

In summary, the helper is responding so as to neither subtract from nor add to 
the expressions of the helpee | but he does not respond accurately to how that 
person really feels beneath the surface feelings, he indicates a willingness 
and openness to do so. Level 3 constitutes the minimal level of faeilitative 
interpersonal functioning. 

Level A 

The responses of the helper add noticeably to the expressions of the helpee(s) 
in such a way as to express feelings a level deeper than the helpee was able to 
express himself. 

Example! The helper communicates his understanding of the expressions of 

the helpee at a level deeper than they were expressed, and thus 
enables the helpee to experience and/or express feelings which 
he was unable to express previously. 

In summary, the helper , s responses add deeper feeling and meaning to the 
expressions of the helpee. 
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Scale 1 - p, 2 



Level 5 

The helper's responses a dd s ignifica ntly to the feeling and meaning of the 
expressions of the helpee(s) in such a way as to (1) accurately express 
feelings levels below what the person himself was able to express or (2) in 
the event of ongoing deep self-exploration on the helpee's part to be fully 
with him in his deepest moments. 

Example : The helper responds with accuracy to all of the person's 

deeper as well as surface feelings. He is '’together" with 
the heipee or "tuned in" on his wavelength. The helper and 
the other person might proceed together to explore previously 
unexplored areas of human existence. 

In summary, the helper is responding with a full awareness of who the other 
person is and a comprehensive and accurate empathle understanding of hie most 
deep feelings. 



1, The present scale is a revision derived from earlier versions of empathy 
scales (Carlchuff, I960; Carkhuff and Berenson* 1967; Truax and Carlchuff, 
1966), 
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Form I-R 



Level 1 



The helpee does not discuss any material which is relevant 
either to him or to his relationship with the helper. He is primarily 
engaged in telling a story where neither he nor the helper are directly 
used as points of reference. The helpee avoids any direct expressions 
of feelings that would lead him to reveal himself to the helper. The 
manner of expression tends to be matter of fact or have a rehearsed 
quality. 

Level 2 



The helpee relates the story being told to himself or to 
the helper but does so only to clarify the story. He simply discusses 
the material without exploring the significance or the meaning of the 
material. Any emotions mentioned are described as part of the story, 
not the helpee or helper, and are not elaborated beyond the level of 
pure description. There is no personal "ownership" of a reaction to 
the story. The manner of expression tends to be mechanical and 
remote - or if aroused, will remain constant throughout and not be 
referred to directly. 

Level 3 



The helpee is primarily involved in telling a story relevant 
to himself or to his relationship to the helper but he does so rigidly 
or mechanically. He goes beyond the story at times to make paren- 
thetical comments about his feelings, reactions and responses, but 
these associations are based on non- immediate events only. Such 
comments can be an accent. t of his feelings about the story, his feel- 
ings at the time of the event described, or comments about the personal 
significance of the event to him. The helpee ‘s focus is upon telling 
his story "better" or elaborating on it, but he docs not use the story 
to show what he or the helper is like as a person. 

Level 4 



The helpee is clearly discussing material which is relevant 
to him or to his relationship to the helper. He is aware of his 
feelings and reactiono and is able to express them directly. His 
expressions are spontaneous involved and with emotional proximity. 

The helpee is express lag vuur’; he or the helper is like as a person. 

If he is principally talking about, the helper, he also must express 
aspects of himself - his feelings, concerns, needs, etc. - in order to 
rata a four. He is not, however, engaged in a struggle to explore 
himself or his relationship to the helper, nor is he using his feel- 
ings as a basis for understanding. 



Gendlin, Tomlinson, Dlathiew and Klein, 
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L evel 5 



The heipee is now using his feelings in a struggle to explore 
himself or his relationship with the helper. He is actively and 
spontaneously engaged in a probing to newly discover feelings, exper- 
iences, and meanings. For example i he may start with his feelings 
in a given area and work to understand these feelings, to differentiate 
them or to understand how and in what situations they arise* This may 
be a fearful, difficult process for the heipee. and the evprAsainn 
of this io ourfioioirt -bo iui-c r ive . 



Level 6 



The heipee is clearly examining the significance of his or 
the helper's feelings and is able to arrive at conclusions about them 
or to use them as the point of departure for further exploration. The 
heipee is able to use the results of exploration in specific areas to 
arrive at deeper and more comprehensive understanding . 

Level 7 



Thehelpee does not need a narrative as a point of departure. 
He can travel freely among feelings and understand them quickly. He 
has no difficulty tying together what he is feeling and presents a 
clear picture of what is - their words and actions. 
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Attending 



1. Re laic. Inhale and exhale deeply, 

2, Stop thinking about anything else. Turn your aitaiiLion away from your persona 
concerns. Don't thin!', about what you're going to say to the other or do for 
him. 



3, Just pay attention to the helpee, Physically lean in toward him. Make your- 
self receptive, open, ready to take him in, 

4« Open yourself up for responding. Unfold your hands and arms, uncross your 
legs, unclench your teeth, uncover your mouth, part your lips. 

5, Listen quietly. Really try to know and feel what its like to be the helpee 
at this moment. Let him in under your skin. 

Smpatliic Responding 

Some do 1 s 



1, Verbally respond to the helpee 's expression without introducing anything new. 
You may need to start by simple repeating his last words, 

2. Point your words toward the feeling side of the helpee* s words. 



3, 

4, 



Give the helpee tack at least the feeling and meaning he gave you. 

Use a tone of voice and hand gestures which show the quality of 
other is expressing and the strength of that feeling. 



g the 



5, 


Begin with Che words ;, You 


•d-sel •» 


Some don'ts 




1. 


Mo questions 




9 

* * m 


No advice 




3. 


No explaining the problem 


a way 


4, 


No conning out of hurtful 


feelings 


5. 


No responding about r. Chir 
helpee , o feelings. 


d person 



only abou t the 
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The Communication of Aspect in Interpersonal Processes, II 

A Scale for Measurement^ 

Robert R, Carkhuff 

State University of New York at Buffalo 



Level 1 

The verbal and behavioral expressions of the first person communicate a clear 
lack of respect (or negative regard) for the second person(s). 

Example; The first person conraunicates to the second person that the second 
person's feelings and experiences are not worthy of consideration 
or that the second person is not capable of acting constructively. 
The first person may become the sole focus of evaluation. 

In sunmary, in many ways the first person communicates a total lack of respect 
for the feelings, experiences and potentials of the second person. 

Level 2 

The first person responds to the second person in such a way as to coraiunlcate 
little respect for the feelings and experiences and potentials of the second 
person. 

Example; The first person may respord mechanically or passively or ignore 
many of the feelings of the second person. 

In summary, in many ways the first person displays a lack of respect or 
concern for the second person's feelings, experiences and potentials. 

Level 3 

The first person communicates a positive respect and concern for the second 
person's feelings, experiences and potentials. 

Example; The first person communicates respect and concern for the second 
person's ability to express himself and to deal constructively 
with his life situation. 

In summary, in many ways the first person communicates that who the second per- 
son is and what he does matters to the first person* Level 3 constitutes the 
minimal level of facilitative interpersonal functioning. 

Level 4 

The facilitator clearly communicates a very deep respect and concern for the 
second person. 

Example; The facilitator's responses enables the second person to feel free 
to be himself and to experience being valued as an individual. 

In summary, the facilitator communicates & very deep caring for the feelings, 
experiences and potentials of the second person. 

Level 5 

The facilitator communicates the very deepest respect for the second person's 
worth as a person and his potentials as a free Individual, 

Example; The facilitator cares very deeply for the human potentials of 
the second person. 

In summary, the facilitator is committed to the value of the other person as 
a human being. 
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f 

* 

1 

The present scile, "Respect or Positive Regard in Interpersonal 
Processes," has been derived in part from "A tentative scale for the measure- 
ment of unconditional positive regard" by C. B. Truax which has been validated 
in extensive process and outcome research on counseling and psychotherapy 
(summarized in Truax and Carkhuff, 1967) and in part from an earlier version which 
has been validated in extensive process and outcome research on counseling and 
psychotherapy (summarized in Carkhuff and Berenson, 1967). In addition, similar 
measures of similar constructs have received extensive support in the literature « 
of counseling and therapy and education. The present scale was written to 
apply to all interpersonal processes and represents a systematic attempt to 
reduce the ambiguity and increase the reliability of the scale. In the process 
many important delineations and additions have been made. For comparative pur- 
poses, the levels of the present scale are approximately equal to the stages 
of both the earlier scales, although the systematic emphasis upon the positive 
regard rather than upon unconditionality represents a pronounced divergence of 
emphasis and the systematic deeraphasis of concern for advice-giving and direction- 
ality, both of which may or may not cotmnunicqt© high levels as well as low 
leva’s of respect. 
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Ralph Bier man 
University of Waterloo 
later loo, Ontario, March, 1970 
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As you examine the Personal Interaction Coding Inventory (Blerman, 1969), 
you will likely find that more than one category '’fits’ 1 you# You may be some ways 
with certain people# Other ways of relating may come out with other people. We 
swing around the circle. We oscillate between different ways of relating and may 
be capable of the full circle. We may have within us all of the modes of relatlng- 
the killing, the distancing, as well as the more loving; the active and the pass lie. 

Yet, we are more fully developed in some ways. Certain ways are stronger 
in our hierarchy of interaction moujs. We relate to ourselves and to the signifi- 
cant people in our lives in a few characteristic ways much more often than in other 
ways. For one thing, our culture fosters much relating of type A (to get things 
done) and of type E (for social and professional relations). The key issue is 
where we tend to swing most of the time. This makes the difference. Which sector 
do you tend to sweep, even though you could sweep the whole spectruB? 

It is possible to enact our characteristic Individual ways, as well as 
to build new ways, by following concrete Interaction rules which are spelled out 
for each section. It is also possible to generate group interaction systems by 
having two or three persons play various combinations of rules (Satlr, 1967; 

Zwebe i & Miller, 1968). For example, different kinds of family system can be 
generated. Three "closed system" which stunt individual growth and promote the 
members * being "dead to themselves' are the "rescue system," the "coalition system, 
and the "lethal system" (Satir, 1967; Sweben & Miller, 1968)# In the "rescue 
system," one member follows the rules for sector B or C to always blame and attack; 
a second member, following E, always placates, agrees, submits; and, the third 
member, the rescuer, follows D by changing the subject to irrelevancles# In 
"coalition systems," two people always disagree (sector B and C) while the third 
person agrees (sector E); or, two agree (sector E) while the third disagrees (B 
and G). In •lethal systems," everyone agrees with everyone else (all play E). 

Vastly different are the open or vitalising systems. In "facilltativ# 
systems, ,, participants neither agree nor disagree. Instead of attacking or sub- 
mitting, a person who is stewing over something explores his experience of the 
problem, how his own feelings relate to the problem and he explores resolutions of 
the problem in terms of changes in his ways of relating. Instead of agreeing or 
disagreeing, the facilitator offers help by conveying respect for the other's in- 
dividuality as well as by conmunlcating accurate empathie understanding of the 
other's experience. At the minimally facilitative level (F), the helper is an 
alter-ego, seeing the world through the other's eyes, conveying his acceptance 
of and interest in the other, but otherwise not actively revealing his self# In 
more actively vitalising, encountering systems (G and H), the helper both! (a) 
anticipates and deepens the other's expressions, intensifying the immediacy avid 
expressiveness of the Interaction; and he (b) constructively discloses his sub- 
jective experience to open new doors for exploration and encounter# 

It is possible to readily enact the closed systems# These require little 
more than! (a) assignment of roles; (b) reading of Interaction rules by each 
member; and, (c) assignment of a task for the group to carry out, such as "Plan 
something you can do together as a family," or "Discuss a significant family prob- 
lem," or "Discuss your problem child with the school psychologist# " . It is r ten 
necessary for a group leader or a coach to help participants stick rigidly to 
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their assigned roles in a given interaction. 

Of course , it is of great importance that the family 
discuss their feelings and thoughts and reactions during 
and/or after the game. Strong emphasis is placed on 
n gut feelings," i.e., the physical body reactions to the 
role being played. For example, when an Individual must 
always agree, he may experience body tenseness, tight stomach, 
deep anger, etc. One who "always disagrees" may experience body 
heat, shaking, and headache. The "Irrelevant one" may 
feel "eragy as a loon. 51 (Satir, 1967, p, 107). 

While the closed systems are dismayingly easy to enact, basing pretty 
well developed in our interaction repertoires, the open systems require engagement 
in an intensive interpersonal learning process. They require a facultative 
leader who himself can model and gradually build the new behaviors. For they are 
typically very new, running counter to a lifetime and a culture of closed system 
functioning. 

By enacting the full sequence of systems, you can freshly experience your 
own strongest ways of relating or the nature of your present family system. You 
can also sense new ways of relating. You can directly experience not only where 
you usually are but where you can go toward . where you can more fully be. 
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Sector A 



REASON WITH AID PROGRAM TIffi OTHER 



Respond to all statements in a logical, objective, reasoning way. Rationalise 
feelings away 0 



I, Reaction to the other's Disclosures and Direction of the Interaction* 



Excerpt from a dyadic helping interview in which the woman helpee is 
discussing her overweight. 

Helpers You can make 10 pound celebrations and, uh, things like this, where you 

go out and dance. If you can give lots of pleasure to it, I think you'll 
stand a better chance. 

Helpee ; Yeah, that's a good idea, that one, like 10 pounds celebration, or a 15 
pound, but it wouldn't be dinner! (laughs) 

Helper ; (seriously, ignoring the humor) Obviously! 

Helpee; I don't know what kind of celebration. We don't dance. 

Helper; go do. •••What do you do? 

Helpee; Nothing! 

Helper; Nothing. I think you should find something to do. 

Helpee; We do nothing! He has the car club and I've got nothing. 

Helper; Uh huh. 

Helpee; I stay home — We don't even go to a show! 

Helper; Uto hum. Well, there's something you could do anyway, go to a show, or go 
to a drive-in or uh ... 



Helpee; I knew what would be something nice — of course we'd never get to it, 
like Watkins Glen. 



Helper; Uh huh. Wow that'd be something, and he'd really be reotin for you to© 
and he'd be giving you a pat on the back because he'd get out to go to 
Watkins Glen for the races (chuckles). 



Helpee; Yeah. We never go. (mournfully) 

I used to go roller skating an awful lot. People are trying now to get 
me to go roller skating. That is good exercise. But I'm not going to go 
up there* And l ounce around! 



Helper; Yeah (perfunctory). 

o 






I'd like to sort of tell you what I feel about 
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Helpees 

Helpers 



Helpees 

Helpers 



Helpers 

Helpees 
Helpers 
Helpees 
Helpers 
Helpees 
Helpers 
He Ipee s 
Helpers 
Helpees 
Helpers 
Helpees 
Helpers 




Helpees 



exercising* X think It'll help keep you in tone but, I remember reading 
up on it* and I think if you ran a mile or walked a mile you lose some- 
thing like an ounce (Helpee chuckles). So the real secret as far as I'm 
concerned, the way I look at it, is just you gotta cut down on the food 
and lose that way. The exercise is nice to keep you in tone but really, 
I personally don't think, that's not the way you're gonna lose your 
weight. Not in the long rim. 

No, but at the same time, you could be doing both. 

Oh, yeah, especially if it's giving you pleasure, well that's another 
thing. But the only way of losing weight, that's, uh you know,,. It'll 
perhaps make what you have look better. In other words, it'll if it's 
toned up, it's always going to look better than if it's flabby. 

Yeah (perfunctory), 

Would you want to figure out something like that? In fact, I got. I've 
got a book in there.,.. 

Example from a dyadic helping interviews 

But gee, you did the opposite, you smiled and you felt good about it. 
And, gees, 1 felt good, 1 think this is the kind of thing that can 
happen between you and she. If you act the way you feel . 

I think people do that all the time, they act the way they feel. 

Do you? 

Uh, yeah. 

You act angry, 

Pardon? 

You act angry. 

Yes. 

And there's more feelings than anger. 

Yes, I know when I was feeling down in the dumps, I acted that way. 
Yeah, you act depressed and sad. 

I could hardly be interested In anything. 

Yeah, that's lousy company to be with people. And its hard for somebody 
like your girlfriend to stick with you when you're thac way. 

Yes, 
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Helper: Maybe now you have some idea of why it happens and what it* a like when it 
does* I don't know* Maybe you can prevent it a bit better. Could you? 

Helpeej Possibly, yes. 

Helpers Be you know why it happens? The kind of things that lead to it? 

Helpees Well, being depressed and that, and expecting the worst 1 think is a big, 
is the number one. 

Helpers Yeah, 'Things are gonna be miserable for me or I'm not gonna get what I 
want or I'm gonna fail,* 

Helpees Yes. 

Helpers Bo you have any reason to feel depressed between now and April? 

Helpees No, 

Helpers No, Eo almost from now till then, you could almost be optimistic, 
hmm? ,... 



Example from a marital interactions 

She (crying) s It's carrying through into my other relationships with people, I 
feel so stupid, ridiculously stupid, I walk around with a really bad in- 
feriority complex, I feel that if I do say something that I feel is wrong, 

I think I shouldn't have said that, people are thinking I*m crazy and I'm 
an idiot, 

Hes But how come when 1 say "you did the right thing," you still feel like that? 

Shes Because 1 feel Insecure now, about everything. 

Hes This is nothing new. Look — I told you to tell those girls to go to hell 
at least eight times in the last two weeks over that party. Now not once 
have you told any of them to go to hell, 

II, Self-disclosure, 

"To my trained ear, what's really bothering you,,," 
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Sector B 
CLOBBER 



Respond to all statements In an openly assaultive way. Always angrily Insult the 
other. Inflicting as much pain and punishment as possible. Eliminate the other as 
a distinct being, as a person of worth in his own right. 



D tagraggnat tea 1 ly 




eliminate the other 



You Essentially Communi cate 

"You are always wrong, bad, sick, crazy or stupid. 11 

Reactions to the Other & Self Disclosure 

Be a hawk. Actively seek to injure, hurt, destroy. Wildly flail away 
with low blows, throwing everything possible in as a weapon. Throw all your built 
up hurts at the other. Drag the totally irrelevant past into the fight. Shoot 
off nuclear cannons even when a cap-gun would do® (Adapted from Bach & Wyden, 1969). 

He: Why were you late? 

She: I tried my best. 

He: Yeah? You and who else? Your mother is never on time either. 

She: That* s got nothing to do with it. 

He: The hell It doesn't. You're just as sloppy as she is. 

She: (getting louder) You don't sayi Who's picking whose dirty underwear off 

the floor every morning? 

He: (sarcastic but controlled) I happen to go to work. What have you got to do 

all day? 

She: (shouting) I'm trying to get along on the money you don't make, that's what. 

He: (turning away from her) Why should I knock myself out for an ungrateful 

bitch like you? 

(from Bach & Wyden, 1969, p, 3), 

He: You're just a bitch, like your mother. 

She: You think you're such a he man. Well, I'll let you in on a secret. You know, 

I never come. I fake it. 

Direction of the Interaction 

"Let's b«n it all down," 
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Sector C 

INDIRECTLY ATTACK 



Respond to all statements in a covertly assaultive way# 
Piagrajnmatically 




belittle the other 



You Essentially Communicate 

"I am righteous# You don't measure up. You are less of a person. " 
Responses to the Other's Disclosures 



Cursory withdrawal of attention by, for example, gazing out the window 
or glancing through a magazine while the other talks, bored yawning, etc. 

Total withdrawal of attention by, for example, leaving the room or 
falling asleep while the other talks# 



Indirect Blaming 

1. Cues t ions or requests aimed at getting the other person to admit to 
wrong doing, or questions in which the other person is asked why he did something 
wrong, 

2. Lecturing, moralizing, explaining the necessity for correct behavior 
by emphasizing general principles and long range consequences# 

3. Self-justification, involving excuses or reasons for behavior that 
person is being blamed for# 

Example s 

Fathers Do you feel 1 was justified In giving you a good scolding and whack for 
the shape the house was in in the hour we were gone? (Indirect Blame, 
category 1), 

Sons Well, sort of, but Betty and Tommy, they did some of it, too (Self- 
j us t if ica t ion, a form of Indirect Blame)# 

Fathers Well, I figured you were the oldest, you were in charge, you should be 
able to control* em without pounding ’em around# 



Sons 




Well, that Tommy, I tried to watch T# V. and he*d just jump on me and I'd 
hit him and tell him to sld in his seat and he wouldn't and he'd keep 
doing it# After 1 hit him he*d pick up them orange peels and he'd start 
throwing 'em at me ##, (Self- justification, a form of Indirect Blame) 



(From Martin, 1967, p, 32), 
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'Do you think you’re being proper ?" or "appropriate’ 1 or "profess ional' 
or "realistic," 

Example of mutual blaming between husband and wife. 

He i The only thing I'm complaining about is the fact that when I'm home, every 
night , when I'm home, except maybe on occasion, I always put Maxine to bed. 
You'll say your hands are full, you're very tired, "Okay Tom put Maxine to 
bed," It's just the feeling I get that you want to avoid the responsibility 
of putting the kid to bed. 

She (crying): I just take it for granted that a man would come home and, with 

three small children, he'd try to help. 



Example from a child guidance interview in which the father is re- 
sisting the school's pressure. 



Father: Hell, I can't quite get what you're driving at* I would say that I & 

if you mean — Do I usually react negatively when somebody, when I'm 
supposed to do something, or when I'm presented with a situation where 
people want you to go along in a certain pattern or something like that, 
do I usually react negatively or have I reacted negatively ••• 

Clinician: Um hum. 



Father: I would think that I am probably no willing to go along readily with 

uh, with situations just because they are presented to me, I more or 
less try to do wh«t I want to do la light of my own sat of circumstances 
Just because a thing is presented to me, 1 don't automatically say 
'Fine, that's what I'm gonna do,' No, I'm more of a loner as far as 

this type of thing, I would do what I want to do usually. 

Clinician: I'm not sure that I was expressing myself quite clearly in what I was 
trying to bring out. Do you find yourself becoming angry about things 
often? Where you feel upset about it inside. You know, angry about 
what's going on. You were very angry about this whole school thing. 

Father: I, I can't say, really, if I'm angry, I, I react strongly to things, 

I, I've got a loud way of expressing myself, I have a temper, I don't 

feel that I really get angry where I hold a grudge and so on like that, 

I'm more explosive and then it goes, 

(later) 

Clinician: The way you look at It, you don't see it quite as anger, you see it 

more in terms of expressing yourself. But you do have a lot of feelings 
about It, But what I'm kind of asking you too is perhaps the reaction 
that other people get, I*s. K, have you noticed whether yoitt husband 
seems to get angry about things? Something that's going on at work or 
in the neighborhood or in other types of areas «••• Could you give me 
some examples? 

Example 



She: 



I really didn't think that 1 was an ogre, but that you felt 1 was an ogre. 
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and I feel very bad about being understood that way. 

He: You felt that in the past you were always a paragon of virtue. 

Self Disclosure 



Cool, distancing behavior: speaking in a drab, cold voice, icy and 

unrelieved even by hurtful violence. 

Suffering and shaming: 'How can you say that; after all I’ve sacrificed 

for you." ,1 Why do you always ask me to suggest a place to go, you never make any 
suggestions yourself," "You are just the type of person who would want to go to 
the beach when I have such a splitting headache*" "You never have my supper 
ready on time like other wives do for their husbands." "If you weren't so busy at 
the office, we could have sex more often." (Adapted from Satir, 1967; Zweben & 
Miller, 1968). 

Direction 

Jf Why don't you act your ager' "Can't you be mere professional!" "if 
you'd stand up like a man instead of ..." 
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rector D 



BE XRREIEVAilT, CHANGE 11^ SUBJECT 



Disrupt all significant transactions by being Irrelevant, changing the subject, or 
by diverting attention through non-verbal naans# Make it impossible for yourself 
and the others to openly negotiate differences# 



Diagrammatical Iv 



You Essentially Communicate 




eliminate both self and 
other 



"I have no hope of us ever getting together in a mutually satisfying way, so let*s 
keep it cool. 51 



Examples 



In response to a request to plan for a weekend vacation* you might says 
’Uhere is the lavra mower?" "Have you seen my glasses ?** "What a nice new dress#" 
"I wonder if mother has gotten away this year. ,, (Adapted from Satlr, 1967 | 

Zweben & Miller, 1968) 

As a Helper 

Analyze away the other* s feelings# Divert attention from the here and 
now# Turn away, to the past or to consider explanatory causes ("Why. * **}« Drain 
off feelings# Fragment, analyze experiences into components# Remain detached# 
Broaden the other* s actions and feelings into personality traits# e#g. t "de« 
pendency," !S h0stility, ,, "raoth#r-fixated, ,, 

"Does that remind you of anything" "I wonder why you brought that up?" 
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AGREE, PLACATE , REASSURE 



No matter what you think or feel, try to tailor yourself to fit the others at all 
costs. Always agree, Accommodate, Actively evade fighting. Smile away the 
angers. 



"I am always wrong, bad, sick, crazy, or stupid. You are always right, good, 
healthy, sane, or bright," 



"Anything you would like to do. dear," "I’m just not very good at those things, 
please tell me how," "Let’s not get upset about it; I’m sure we can find some- 
thing we’d all lilce to do," "Of course I'll manage to do those errands for you; 

I have my whole lunch hour free," (Adapted from Satir, 1967; Zweben & Hiller, 
1968) , 

Make chit-ehatc ! What did you do today?" "What’s on !, V,?" ’^Jhat’s for dinner? 
Hes Whatever you would like. 

She I Anything special you want to do? 

He i Oh, I don’t know. 

As a Helper 

Make light sociable conversation. Ask interested questions about details, nod a 
lot, show your agreement, Stmmarize the content of what the other said, avoid the 
feelings. If any strong feelings arise, give reassurance and support, diluting 
the feelings, "It must feel really rewarding to know that you’ve done a good job 
at raising your family," "You don't have to worry. In this office you can say 
what you want. It’s just between you and me," 




You Essentially Communicate 




Examples 
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Sector F 
EMPATHIZE 



As a helper * shw your respect for the other person as a separate human being and 
show that you understand how the other feels about what he Is telling you* Neither 
agree no disagree but communicate sensitive understate Ing of the others feelings* 
Sense the other 1 s world from his own point of view as if it were your own* 

Diagraimaticallv 



reflect the other 



You Essentially Communicate 

"What you feel la significant, 1 want to know your full present and changing 
awareness. I am reaching out to receive your meaning* I am with you," 

Examples 




"You feel torn about him — ■ you admire him and want to get closer but you also 
resent him*’ 1 "Your insides are churning# n “It’s so exciting to be on your way* 
You're flying high." 

I, EMPATHY * 



Empathy Scale 

The degree to which the helper is sensitive to the helpee's ctarrent feelings and 
his ability to express this unders tending in words which are suited to the helpee. 

Level 1 , The helper pays no attention to even the most obvious feelings of the 
other person. 

The helper may be bored or not interested. Or, he may be expressing 
ideas that he has already made up in his own mind which totally shut out what the 
helpee is saying. 

Level 2 . The helper subtracts noticeably from the other* s feelings. 

The helper may show some awareness of the other’s obvious surface 
feelings but what he says drains off some of the feeling and mixes up the meaning* 
The helper may express his own ideas about what is going on but these do not fit 
with the expressions of the other person. The helper may understand the other's 
words t but not his feelings* 

Level 3 , The helper's expression matches the expression of the other person. 

The helper expresses essentialiy the same feelings and meanings that the 
heloee expressed. The helpee could have said just what the helper said without 

ERIC 
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changing any of his feeling and meaning. 

The helper shows accurate understanding of the surface feelings of the 
other person. The helper matches the outwardly expressed feeling side of the 
helpee's words. But the helper may not respond to or he may misunderstand the 
helpee's deeper feelings. 

Level A , The helper adds noticeably to the other's expressions. 

The helper expresses the inward side of the helpee's feelings, antici- 
pating what else the helpee has there now. The helper brings forward Immediate 
feelings which the helpee has not been able to put into words £«r himself. 

Level 5 , The helper adds very much to the ether's expressions. He Is "together" 

with the other or ’’tuned in’ ! on his wave length, picking up the other's 
most deep feelings. The helper carries forward what la at the edge of the helpee's 
awareness in the immediate moment, putting into words that which the helpee la only 
vaguely in touch with. 

(Adapted from Carkhuff, 1969) 

Some do's . Give your attention to the other , (1) Give yotff attention 
with your eves i Look at the other. Tilth a small child, meet the child at his 
eye level by, for example, sitting on a low stool or on the floor, 

(2) Give yotar attention with your body ; physically lean In toward the 
other. Drop your bodily barriers % unfold your hands and arms, uncross your legs, 
unclench yo tar teeth, uncover your mouth, part your lips, 

(3) Give your attention with your ears . Listen quietly for a minute. 

(4) Give your attention with your thoughts : stop thinking of any- 
thing else. Think only of the other person, of sensing what it's like to be him 
at the moment. It is best not to try to be logical and consistent. Stop your- 
self from trying to fit together a unified organised description of the person, where 
there are no contradictions. Often, in trying to help others, we try to logically 
puzzle out the connections between the other's feelings, problems, and life 
history. Let such logical analyzing thoughts pass by if they come. Keep from 
telling yourself about the person's pattern. Begin taking the other person in in 

a new, different way. Let your impressions come freely. Get an overall impression 
of the other person in the moment. Just sense how he is right now. Don't come 
to any hard and fast conclusions. Let your impressions come freely, so you will 
directly sense the moment-to-mooent changes in him. 

(5) Give your attention with your whole self ; reach for feeling what 
it's like to be the other at this moment. Let yourself flow in under his skin. 

Let yoia* bodily feel of what's going on in him come freshly forward. Let your 
bodily sense of him make itself felt to you, all new, j 

i 

Some do's . Express your understanding of the other ' s present feelings , 

(1) Let your words and gestures come from your bodily sense of the 
other. Let your feel of the other come through Into your vole# and let it be 
expressed In any other way that seems right. 

(2) Begin with the words "You feel,,.," Point yotff words toward the 
feeling side of the other's words. Tilth a child, reflect the childs non-ver bally 
expressed feelings, 

(3) Match, with your words and gestures, the same feelings and meanings 
which the other has In the Imsedlate moment. 

In working with a family, a couple or a group, make multiple Identifi- 
cations, recognizing the feelings and meanings which each member has. 
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(4) Express the moment- tc-momcnt changes In the other. 

If you find yourself getting lost, take another moment of silence and 
listen again for your bodily sense of what is going on in the other right now, 
let yourself sense the moment- to- moment changes in the other. He may have moved 
forward and you need to follow, 

(5) If you find yourself blocking, focus your attention on that. Focus 
your attention on your blocking or your flatness or your doubting of the other or 
your unwillingness to go along. Ask : What is this unwillingness ? 11 and let it 
come forward. 



Sotc donuts, (1) No questions, 

(2) No advice, 

(3) No explaining the problem away, 

(A) No conning out of hurtful feelings, 

(5) No responding about a third person or about the situation, only 
about the other's feelings. In working with a family or couple, no responding 
as if the third person lsn*t there. 

Example from a parent-child interaction. 

Son: Watch what I'm doing. 

Father: You want me to pay attention to you . 

Examples from play with children: "You're really knocking Popeye down 

hard. You want to hurt him," "The boy-doll is very angry at the Momie doll," 
"It feels funny and a little scarey to be here in a strange new place with a 
strange person, “ 

Example 

She: I really didn't think that I was an ogre, but that you felt I was an ogre, 

and I feel very bad about being understood that way. 

He: You feel hurt by what I said. 

Example from a dyadic helping interview in which the helper facilitates 
a man* s exploration of his hurts around the news that he is unable to father any 
children. Note hot-? the helper sensitively follows the helpee's meaning from 
moment to moment. 



Helpee: ••• to show everybody hew much of a man 1 am. And now I can't have any 

kids' 




Helper: Like you might be the laughing stock of the community, 

Helpee: Yes, that's what I'm afraid of, (Pause,) It's so terribly stupid. 

Helper: You think that you shouldn't be worried about something like that — 

but dammit, you are l 

Helpee: I am, yeah. Terribly, 
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Helperi And that’s you* And thats — vary hard* 

Helpeei I’ve tried to learn as much about — sex, reproduction, as I possibly 
can, so that I could sort of be a source of information# Now it seems 
so stupid, if 1 can’t have kids, 1 don’t know. 



Helper? You’ve tried so hard to give the image of being, you know, a real big 
masculine man. 



Helped Like these friends of ours* tie were good friends* 1 guess we still are 
good friends. The wife was always saying how her husband’s sort of an 
average lover. And Miriam would sort of say how great I was# And then t , 
now they’ve got four kids, and we haven’t got any. 



Example from a dyadic helping interview with a woman helpee, 

Helpee: (tears subsiding, voice getting harder) *•* and she gave a whole spiel 

about why 1 shouldn’t go away because, uh, you know he may not be there 
when I come back. And I’ll be ruining my life if I go away and discover 
that, you know, it was the wrong thing to do, that this is really the 
person I wanted* (Voice breaking) And she just twisted my mind so much 
that I wanted to go away, I didn’t feel that much for him and yet she 
just ... 

( Helpers (reflecting) i "She's just done some things to me that 1 really really 
resent now, I really hate her for it," 

Helpeei I do. 



11, RESPECT 



Unconditional Respect Scale 

L evel 1 * The helper shows disrespect for the helpee. 

The helper communicates to the helpee that the helpee’s feelings and 
experiences are not worth, considering. Or, the helper communicates to the helpee 
that the helpee is not able tc act constructively, to decide and da what is best 
for himself. The helper may become the only judge of what is best. He may 
criticise or ridicule the helpee. He may take over and tell the helpee what to do. 
He may talk down to the helpee., He may control the situation through questions. 

He way show active dislike of the helpee. In many ways, then, the helper communi- 
cates a total disrespect for this helpee. 

Level 2 , The helper shows no respect or liking for the helpee. 

While the helper shows no active disrespect, the helper may seem bored 
or uninterested. The helper may respond mechanically or passively or Ignore the 
helpee. The helper shows no clear Interest in the helpee's feelings, experiences 
and potentials. He does not appreciate the individuality and specialness cf this 
f helpee. He shews no liking of this helpee or enjoyment of being with him. 

Level 3 , The helper shows i nterest or liking only when the helpee does certain 

things . The helper leads the way, but shows Interest in the helpee if the 
helpee follows. The helper's interest in and acceptance of the other depends on the 
U other’s acceptable behavior. 
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Level 4 . The helper shews some respect for the others independence * 

The helper is open to let the helpee express himself and choose for 
himself. He shows interest in the helpee's Ideas, feelings, and decisions. He 
lets the helpee lead the way in the Interaction while the helper follows with some 
interest. There is little active enjoyment of being with this helpee, of liking 
him. 

Level 5 . The helper clearly shows deep respect, caring for, and enjoyment of the 

helpee. The helper shows that he values the other as an individual who 
is free to be himself. The helper clearly shows liking for the helpee. The helper 
obviously enjoys being with this helpee. The helper noticeably appreciates the 
other's specialness and individuality and really respects the other's Ideas and 
abilities. 

The helper encourages the other to lead the way and the helper follows with lively 
interest. The helper acceptance of the other is unconditional, there are no 
strings attached. The helper's acceptance of the helpee does not depend on the 
Lelpee's acceptable behavior. 

In suomary, the helper shews a very deep caring f o r the other and a real 
e^oyraent of him. 

Some do's . Express warmth and acceptance . Speak in a warm voice. Show 
friendship. 

Show respect for the other's uni ue experience and Interests and for his 
ability to do things In ways that are best for him. Especially in working with a 
child, you may find that the child's Interests and his ways of doing things seem 
foolish to you. Try to suspend your critical judgements. Instead, assume for 
the moment that everything this person says or does has meaning from his own point 
of view. The child's interests often show hew he is making sense of, and finding 
his place in, a very complicated world. 

Some don'ts . (1) Don't compare ihe helpee with others (''everybody feels 
that way at sometime.'* "Try to do it like the other children do,") 

(2) Don't talk down, teach, or sermonize as if the other doesn't know 
his ABC's. Don't give Information except for something specific you are asked. 

(3) Don't criticize. 

(4) Don't direct the other into activities. In play with a child, make 
suggestions only when they fit into the child's play ideas, and drop them If they 
don't Interest him. 



III. DIRECTION 

Direct attentlonto self-experience, "I'm interested in how yon feel 

about it." 
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He 2. per Check List 



A, Attending 

Is Eye contact 

2, Postural attending 

3, Bodily openness 
4# Initial listening 

5, Impressionistic receptiveness 



B, Understanding 

1, Express others feelings 

2, Feelings of Immediate moment 

3# Feelings expressed in voice tone and gestures # 

4. Concrete, here-and-now experience vs# abstract, there-and-then. 

¥ 

{ 

5# No questions# 

6* No advice, 

7 • No explaining# 

* 

O# No conning 

9# No extetnalization 

C. Respect 

1# Warm, friendly 
2# Accepting, uncritical 
3# No comparisons 
4# Wo lecturing or aermoning 

5# No direction of ether 1 s specific activltes or content 
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As a Helpee 
EXPLORE Y0UR5BIF 



Letting your words cone from your feelings, search for better self understanding 
in the major problems which you are now experiencing. Get a better, closer 
sense of your own inner experiencing. 

You Essentially Conrounicate 

"I want to get with myself. I want to know ray full present and changing experience 
1 want to understand the meanings of my ideas, feelings, actions." 

Experiencing Scale Overview 

The degree to which the helpee expresses his own feelings and reactions. How 
much the helpee is looking for the meaning of his thoughts, feelings, and personal 
happenings • 



Level 1 , The helpee shows nothing private about himself. He simply fells about 
something that happened without talking about his part in it, 

Leve 12 , The helpee tells about something that happened and about his part In it, 
but does not own up to a personal reaction to the story. 

Level 3 , The helpee tells about something that happened and about his personal 
reactions to it. 

I 

The helpee shows what he is like as a person. 

The helpee struggles to explore himself. 

The helpee is arriving at understanding of the meanings of his feelings. 
The helpee travels freely among his feelings and understands them quickly 

Experiencing Scale 

The degree to which the helpee expresses his own feelings and reactions. How 
much the helpee is looking for the meaning of his thoughts, feelings, and personal 
happenings. 



Level A . 
Level 5 , 
Level 6 , 
Level 7, 



Level 1 , The helpee shows nothing private about himself . 

The helpee simply tells about some happening without talking about his 
part in it. The helpee may be telling a story that he is connected with in some 
way, but he says nothing about himself, or about his feelings, thoughts, or 
reactions , 

If the helpee mentions himself at all, he shows nothing private or tender 
about himself but he only shows the public picture of his life# 

The helpee's way of expressing himself tends to sound rehearsed or wetter 

of tact. 



Level 2 , The helpee tells about a hap pen ing and abou t h is part in i>u 

The helpee clearly talks abort, his part in uk: happerivi:;- •»:.;« he 
centrates on telling the story of the happening and on. tell. c ■ !■ 



1 
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reactiorw. Any comments about the story are to " get the story across" and not 
to tell about himself. Any feelings mentioned are described as part of the story, 
not as telling about himself, and the feelings are not explored or developed 
further than simple description. The helpee does not own up to a personal reaction 
to the story. 

The helpee’s way of expressing himself may be less mechanical and more 
alive than at Level 1, The helpee may seem to be emotionally aroused or involved. 
But his excitement will remain the same through all parts of the story and the 
helpee will not talk about his present feelings. 

Level 3 , The helpee tells about a happening and about his personal reactions to It 
The helpee concentrates on telling a story ir which he also tells his 
personal reactions. Personal feelings are still tied cwapletely to situations in 
which they came up. The helpee goes beyond the story to add his reactions, but 
these reactions are based on the outside happenings only. They are not told to 
show what he is like as a person. The helpee may tell his feelings about the story 
his feelings at the tiro of the happenings, or the importance of the happenings to 
him. The helpers main attention is upon telling his story "better" or making it 
fuller, but he ioes not use the story to show what he is like as a person. 

Level 4 , The helpee shows what he is like as a person . 

The helpee is now clearly telling something about himself (his feelings, 
his picture of himself). His words are about himself* While these words may be 
said as part of a story, they do not tell the story better but they describe the 
person. Sometimes, the helpee My have a lot of trouble finding words to describe 
himself and the expression of this trouble alone is enough to rate him at Level 4, 
There are a few different ways in which the helpee could express himself 
at Level 4, The helpee may give a flowing expression of many feelings. Or, the 
helpee may express one feeling and spend time on it to show the li^ortance it has 
~*r his picture of himself. Or, the helpee may specifically say that he has the 
feelings, but that he needs help to bring them out. 

The helpee is now expressing his feelings in order to tell what he Is 
like. He is not struggling to explore deeper feelings nor is he using his 
feelings to reach a better understanding of himself. 

Level 5 , The heloee strueel-s to explore himself . 

The helpee is now using his feelings in a struggle to find self •under- 
standing, There are different ways in which the helpee may work at Level 3, The 
helpee may start with one feeling area and work to understand the different sides 
of the feeling or to understand how and in what situations the feelings cone up. 

The helpee may also start with some part of his self-picture and work to understand 
how this came about or to clarify what this seif-plettnre means for him. Or, the 
helpee may start with many situations and explore the coraxm feelings involved. 

The helpee at Level 5 is clearly exploring himself in order to arrive at 
self-understanding. This may be very hard for the helpee and may not be kept up. 
The expression of this trouble in reaching an understanding of himself is enough 
to rate at Level 5 as long as the helpee is able to explore his feelings or bin 
self-image. 

Level 6 , The helpee is arriving at understanding of the meaning of h la fer y*,:igs. 
The helpee reaches conclusions about the moaning of his feelings tu* 
self-picture. Or, he uses his concluc. Ions as a take off point for t.;ore sel;"~ 
exploration. His understandings of In nself are what Knks up h**n e 'cross i ons of 
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feeling or his talk about outside happenings. At Level 6 the helpee usee the 
results of his exploring his feelings to arrive at deeper and wider self-under- 
standing. 

level 7 . The helpee travels freely among his feelings and understands them quickly 

The helpee does not start from a story of outside happenings. He 
travels freely between his feelings and understands them quickly. He has no 
trouble in tying together what he is saying and reaching a cleer picture of him- 
self, He has no trouble in understanding the meaning which hie thoughts, actions, 
and feelings have for him. He moves easily from one inward experience to another 
and is able to tie them together into a personal : ider standing of the meaning of 
his living, 

(Adapted from Gendlin, Tomlinson, Math lew, 6 Klein, A scale for the rating of 
experiencing). 

Some 40*3 . (Adapted from Gendlin, 1969), 1, Think of a major personal 

problem . Choose a major personal problem to think about. Make sure you choose 
a meaningful personal problem of real importance in your life. Ask yourself* "What 
is really eating at me now?" Choose the thing which seems most meaningful to you, 
something you are working on, something you want to change or improve in yourself - 
a problem, a concern, a dissatisfaction, an embarrassment, confusion in a rela- 
tionship, etc, 

2, Before you begin to speak, wait Quietl y for a while without thinking 
or explaining or talking "at" yourself. Keep from answering yourself or telling 
yourself about the problem. Let words go by if they come, 

3, Freshly sense your bodily feel of the problem. Focus your attention 
into that area of your body where you usually feel things and let yourself feel 
the problem. Let your bodily feel of what's wrong come freshly forward. Let your 
bodily sense of the problem make itself freshly felt, all new, 

6 • Let your words and bodily gestures come from the feeling . 

Sense the sharpened feeling, the felt shift, when these just right words come. 

Let your feelings come through Into your voice and be expressed in any other way 
that feels right, 

5, Freshly sense how your whole problem feels. Asks "What's the crux 
of it? What's the essence of it?" Wait, don't decide anything, feel it all, and 
let the main ermc arise freshly to you from the feeling, 

6, If you find yourself blocking , focus your attention on that. Feel 
the nature of your blocking or your flatness or your doubting or yotff unwilling- 
ness. Ask : *?hat is this unwillingness?'' and let the whole unwillingness come 
fresh. Explore that, 

7, If you feel yourself getting lost , take another moment of silence 
and listen for what freshly comes when you ask, "What is central for me right now?" 
If the helper interferes, ask him to be quiet with you for a while. 

0, Follow your feelings as they move forward to new levels,' Take what 
is fresh or new in your feel, .and go very easy. Just as you feel it, try to let 
some new words or word pictures and body gestures arise from what is fresh to you 
in the moment. 

Some don'ts . 1, Ho talking about someone else'a problems, or about 
situations or even passing concerns like the course you're taking or exam, 

2* No distancing from your experience by intelleetua Using, depersonal- 
ising, generalising, 

3, Mo rushing on with words. Let there be silence, waiting, gently 
letting the words come from the feeling. 
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Sector G 

GENERATE IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCING 



Promote the iranediacy and decrease the remoteness of the other 1 s relationship to 
his experiencing. Stimulate the other to generate new Inner experience. 

You Essentially Communicate 

"The time is mine and yours to intensify owe living, ,, 



As a Helper 

I, Reactions to the ether's disclosures. 

Deepen empat hy. Work at the edge of the other* s focused awareness. Seek 
for the implicit, still unformulated present experiencing toward which the other's 
overt expressions point. 

First match the outwardly expressed feeling side of the other's words. 
Then stay gently quiet for a moment. Don't tell yourself anything. Don’t think. 

Let your bodily sense of the other person make itself freshly felt to you. When 
the feeling moves forward inside of you, respond again, anticipating what else he 
has there MOW . Point your words to the concretely felt, not yet formulated, ex- 
perience the helpee has in the immediate moment . Strive to engender the other , 8 
carrying f orward what else he directly and feelingly has there. 

A, Recognize the inward side of the feeling , implied by the outward expression. 

Example . from a cerammication workshop session. 

Helpee* When I said he didn't want to be a little kid, I felt as though 1 wanted 
to be a little kid. 1 feel as though 1 want to escape. 

Helper: I heard you say you wanted to run, but when I saw you say it, 1 say a 

gleam in your eye. 

Helpee: I don't know what it is. It's really mixed up. It*s a real feeling of 
running but it's not a desperate, it's very deliberate, I just want: ?:o 
say "No, don’t ask me." . ... I want to be a little kid, 1 don't know, kind 
of bitchy in a way. 

Helper: (reflecting) "I want to be irresponsible, I don’t want to perform any more. 
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to measure up, to keep impressing people with my abilities, 1 want to 
be irresponsible, I want to be played with I want someone to take 
care of me," 

Helpeei (cries softly). 

Examples from play with childrens "You like to do very hard things to 
show yourself and me that you are good at things, Somstlmes you don't feel too 
good about yourself, even wonder if you can do anything right," n You , re afraid 
Itomie likes your sister better and it mates you sad, and angry at Memie, ,, 

B, Recognize the active side of the feeling . 

Go beyond the helpee' s experience of himself as passively victimized or 
as driven to act by external causes. Recognize the active feelings and response 
tendencies which are at the edge of the person's awareness. 

Example 

"It’s not an it. It's something you do," 

"It's such a load, caring for all these people, You're squeezed out, 

— * ■ And you can't even scream," 

Example 

Helpee: X just spent the weekend with my parents and something very strange and 

disturbing happened, I feel so alone, It's like they're fading away, 
almost like, like, like they're dying for me. 

Helper: You're killing them off in your heart. 

Example from a communication workshop group session. In this helper- 
helpee interaction, the helpee, a girl, explores her feelings toward a girlfriend, 

... You're trying to make It empty ,,, There's some block there. You 
know you want to talk, but not now. 

last night, a sort of crazy thing happened, I was bugging G (another 
girl) and one of the fellows said "What's going on?" Another guy said 
"S (the helpee, a girl) is in love with G (another girl)," This scared 
me, Uh, X had to run away from it, X feel very close to G, It is love. 
But to admit this is frightening. 

It's okay to see it, for yourself to say it, but — when somebody else 
says it ,,, 

Yes, X can say it to G privately, or in jest, but to have somebody say it 
like that, it was frightening. And then, then, X-I got hurt. Because 
he said "You know what we call girls like you?" 

You were really plsced off at him! 

(chuckle j ) I wanted to really punish him, "0, K, kid! No more rides 
for you ," 



Helper: 

Helpee: 

He Xper : 
Helpee : 

Helper: 

Helpee: 

o 
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Helper: You'd fix him, 

Heipee: 1 guess I just didn’t know what to do* 

Helper: You're feeling that right now, 

Heipee: I get mixed up. All confused. 

Helper: So many 9 so many feelings inside of you, you can't hang on to one of them, 

Heipee: Things are 0, K* until somebody starts accusing, and * and makin g things 
dirty. Then suddenly it is dirty. 

Helper: You're mad at him for making something, that was pleasant and nice for you 

seem bad and rotten. 



Heipee: Sort of like, you're not allowed to have feelings, you're not allowed to 

show these feelings because someone might say that they’re dirty. 

Helper: And maybe some of that's right here (i.e, •«• in the group session, where 
the dyad is working). Talking about feelings. 



Heipee: Probably, I, I don’t know what to expect. And yet, right now I don’t 
/ care, -**> Sometimes I get to the point where I really don't eare about 
1 what - what 1 feel or how I perceive situations, Z really don’t care. 

Helper: You're saying that, but — * I sense that maybe you’re feeling something else© 



Heipee: I suddenly feel very calm. You know, what the hell, I know! I knew how 
I feel about G! I know it isn't dirty! 0, K,, so I make it, but I’m 
not going to let you make it for ng, I still love her. 

Helper: But it's still scary. You’re still shaking all over, (Heipee laughs) 

You'd like to make it go away. 



Heipee: I guess you can make it go away. 

Helper: It feels better to let it go away, •-» There's anger there now, 

Heipee: No, I, I guess ,,, 

Helper: It's not just at him that you're mad. It’s at yews elf too, for letting 

him in, for letting yourself get twisted up and dirtied. 



He Ipee : 




Helper: 



It took a long time for me to realize, to sort it out, — - I woke up 
at five o'clock this morning and realized that, I, I let him make it 
dirty • After I thought about it this morning, I wasn’t zed at him any 
more, X maybe was still htpt, but I wasn't angry. 

It was something more in you now. 



Heipee: And I wanted to under stand why I was hurt, why I couldn't take it as a 

joke when that's what it was meant as. 
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Helper : ,r . T hy am I so sensitive? 1 '' 

Helpee: And I was a bit angry with myself at that point when I realised that, 

yeah, I do feel close to C and I'm ashamed to show it in public. This 
is a bad thing to show, And I wanted to sort that out and say, 'TJhat 
the hell, it isn't bad ,: , ,, I feel better after having sorted it out and 
realizing I want to say die did It’ 1 — but I did it. 

Helper! You're not a victim any more, 'Tiaybe it was a mean thing to say but* 
shit, it really pulled on a doubt that was in me, :; 



C, Recognize the conflicted side of the feeling , implied, for example, by ex- 
pression of dislike for a situation and yet voluntarily remaining in it (Pierce 

and Drasgow, 1909 j* 

Example from a eonsounicatlon workshop session, 

Helpee: In the last little while, I've been finding myself being — abrupt with 

people — you know because when I feel that, that they're holding me back 
from doing work or taking up ray time and, and it's sort of an up tight 
feeling and it makes me really angry. You know, to think that what I have 
to do is more important — than people. 

Helper! 'I don't like this in myself, I feel so helpless, so unable to be the 

person I want to be, so much a victim of the pressures, :: — - There's also 
a stronger part of you that's coming, the part that does say ''No," And 
you're not on friendly terms with that, that part that can say "No" to 
people, 

Helpee! Yeah, you mean the part that sets limits, yeah. 

Helper* The part that sets limits, --And it scares you, because your friends 
may not like you, 

Helpee i That's exactly right, because as 1 was walking across the field this 
morning I was thinking that that matters so much that I can't. 

Example from a communication workshop session, 

Helpee: I told the therapist last night in our group that 1 was just ae good as 

he was, 

Kelper li You were really feeling your oats, 

Helpee? ITo, I — > iTo, I felt more like I was fighting him. 

Helper li I feel you being scared to fight with him too. It sounds very tenuous 
— I tod the therapist ,,, 

Helpee: Yeah, It was harder for me to say it. Inside I was raving, you knot?, 

but when I came up, when I came to say it, it was a different story. But 
I really did. Boy, some of the things I was saying, I wasn't even 
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responding to what he was saying, I was Just saying things • •• But today 
for me, today it's more the scary part, the fear. But I felt strong when 
I said those things , very strong, and he seemed strong too, he could 
take it, — Mow there's acme doubt there — - X vyonder what I did . 

Helper. 2s You want to go back and find out if he's still there. 

Helper 3: I have sort of a feeling that you're wondering if, when you went back. 

If he'd be angry with you, 

Helpee? Yeah, a bit. I'm challenging him, 

D, Empathize during prelonged silence , 

”1 see you sitting there, not talking^ and I'm trying to feel how you must be 
feeling, 1 sense you're uncomfortable. Perhaps you're feeling 'Can I trust him* 
or maybe it's more trying to find the words to tell about the feelings Inside you,” 
”1 can almost use the strength, the joy in you. Your heart is singing,* 1 



XI, Seif-D is closure 

Type C - Qs Disclose feelings which are a toiler to the helpee's . 

As the helpee explores, attend to similar feelings and meanings In your own per- 
sonal experience. This is like being helper and helpee at the same time, yet 
keeping the focus on the other's exploration of himself. 

Some do's . Reveal similar feelings in a way that (a) shows that you are 
like the other with problems and sorrows and vulnerabilities and joys| (b) reveals 
you as an unique individual and as an open person, a human being with Intimate 
Inner experience which can be openly shared In this relationship eVen though such 
experiences might be extremely embarrassing If told under other c lr etnas tances! 

(c) helps you get a better sense of, and better express, the other's Inward ex- 
perience putting into words deeper feelings about the experience than the helpee 
has been able to put into words for himself! (d) helps concretize the other's ex- 
perience! and, (e) returns the focus to the helpee's continued exploration of him- 
self by ending with for example, ; ,,,and you may have been jolted the same way” 
”,,,and X think this is a big thing for you too, to suddenly see yourself • 

*•.. .and X felt that just now when you were talking,” 

Pome don'ts , (a) Don't shift the focus to yourself. Don't reveal your- 
self solely out off your own needs, (b) Don't use your experiences as a subtle 
way of giving advice, (c) Don't say ”1 felt the same way” but say how you've felt, 

(d) Don't try to divert the other from focusing on you, 

bating Constructive Charing of Similar Feelings 

1, Self-disclosure which shifts the focus to the helper. Or the helper actively 
tries te divert the other's attention from focusing upon the helper's personal 
life. 

2, 3elf-d is closure which subtly advises, 

3, No self-disclosure. No active evasion of self-disc loathe. The focus la 
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exclusively on the other. 

A# Self-disclosure characterized by two of the do's." 

5. Self-disclosure characterized by all of the do's," 

Example from a coomunication workshop. 

Helpee: I'm struggling with examination and evaluations# I don't know why --they 

just throw me into a panic. 

Helper i Lhen I went back to graduate school that first term, I remember constantly 
having my stomach in a tight painful ball, waiting to see how I was doing* 
It was like life and death hanging in the balance. It ^ like life and 
death for you now * 

Example from a ccnmunication workshop* 

Helpee: It's so hard for me to talk in class# I'm afraid# 

Helper* I get scared I'd say something stupid something not worth while# And 

then, to top it off, I feel the pressure from the others to talk up# I'm 

afraid to say and afraid not to say# I wonder if that's the way it is 

for you . 

Example from a dyadic interview with a child* The bey was expressing 
his scarednessof his daddy and his guilt over having bad thoughts toward daddy* 

The helper, a grown man, let hda own childhood memories well up in him# The 
helper shared how mean he used to feel toward hie own pappa when his pappa strapped 
him, how he wished bad things would happen to his pappa and his pappa would get 
hurt and, sometimes, that he would even die. It was as if a great weight suddenly 
rolled off the boy as he exclaimed, wide-eyed, ^It's 0. IC*? You wanted to hurt 
yomr daddy too? 1 ' 

Example from a communication workshop# 

I'm feeling sort of, um, generalized unsureness with myself* Like it's 
sort of generalizing from, uh, from school to, to a couple of personal 
relations. And it's always like, um, I'm always looking at myself over 
my shoulder. After I'm doing something. I'm questioning myself* Am- 
bits lence fee lings . 

I get sometimes, where I look at everything 1 do — twice* Everything 
I do, I examine it, and then I don't knew if 1 should have done it# Is 
that how it Is for you? , 

Example from a consnunicr.tion workshop# 

1 feel really tender and kind of weak. Even though I know, like I'm 
afraid to, to do things, even though I know I can do them* Like, I know 
I can get the stuff done, I'm afraid to do it* Like I was suppose to 
call Don Chandler to go and see him to talk about the placement, like I 
know I can do that . I rehearsed what I could tell him a million times, 
and yet I'm just too afraid to go and see him# 



He Ipee : 



Helper t 



Helpee : 
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Helper? fT hen I find myself holding back, and I look at it, It usually ends where 

I'm really seared somebody Is goi g to say u >.o- 1 to me, I'm gOuna gat hurt, 
a d I'm just too weak to take it, not stro g enough to take It, tot stro g 
enough to take it at that time* 



III. Direction of the 1 teraetieu. 

Empathize during ex ter .qa lire t ions . (Adapted from the work of Alexlk, 
Bunmartaed in Carkhuff & Bere>,son, 1967, pp, 150-169)* 

,T hen eonmu icatio. breaks down, and the helps® ru. s away to externaliza- 
tions, do 't run along with him. Function independently of the helpee's focus. 

Into a if y your empathlc search for perso *al meaning at the very time when the helpee 
flees to apparent mean! glessness. Redouble your efforts to relate seemingly 
irrelevant, remote expression to personally meaingful experiences of the helpee. 
After all, the helpee's choice of irrelevant and impersonal material is it, some way 
personal* It Is up to you to stretch, to tun# ir. on his meaning* Make it very 
difficult for the helpee to maintain an externa llzi g f distancing set. 

Example : (from Carkfuff C Here. so , 1967, p* 160) 

Helpee: That reminds me, there's something about this town, It's an awfully cold 

town. Northerners are so blasted-uh-indifferent. Or I don't know, they're 
certainly not very warm or easy to know* I've been here since last sianmer, 
and I swear I don't k.ew anybody at all. 

Helper: It's hard to know where you stand, at some deep level you feel very much 

alone, or cut off* 



Helpee: ...And finally one neighbor stopped in to borrow a stick of butter and and 

then I didn't see a yone else for another two weeks. 

Helper: I wonder if you're ot really asking, ;, Doas anyone around here really 

care? :< 

Example from a dyadic Interview* 

Helpee: T Je 11, see, I think it boils down to what you choose as your vocation, what 

you're going to do I . life. In my particular vocation, I don't give a 
damn whether it's building houses or pedclli g mortgages or what it is — 
I'm a businessman, l. ;.d if you're a schoolteacher, you want to be the best 
school teacher, Probably the best measure of your success is to look 
back 30 years after the first class you graduated aid see what they're 
doing. 

Helper: See what they did, yeah, 

Helpee: A d this is probably the best way of measuring your success, a-id if you 

look back and if they$ve don# wonderfully well. Maybe 10 out of your first 
close, maybe you had 10 doctors and 5 schoolteachers and urn 2 university 
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professors ad ••• 


Helpers 


"hatever I do, I we t to do we 11, 


Helpees 


& a couple of damn good bricklayers and 3 or 4 tinsmiths ,,, 


Helpers 


Yeah, whatever I do ••• 


Helpees 


you'd probably feel pretty proud of yourself. 


Helpers 


"I wa t to do well a d I want to be proud of it, ! 


Helpees 


Yeah, well at this poi t you'd probpbly feel a bit proud of yourself. 


Helpers 


You feel ••• 


Helpees 


, ,,If you're a schoolteacher. 


Helper s 


You feel proud of yourself. 


Helpees 


Hell, (sigh) of. particularly proud of myself, It just probably boosts 
my ego a little bit more. But I wouldn't go walk! g dow the street with 
my chest out, \ 


Helpers 


no. 


Helpees 


because I'd made it. 


Helper s 


Hut you feel proud inside you. 


Helpees 


Hell, if you didn't feel proud i side of yourself, what in the hell would 
be the point flif doing it. 


Helpers 


But agai it comes back to the same old thi g — V does. 't like to show 
too much of any emotion* Emotions are taboo, to the ge eral populace* 
if I can feel the pain X can feel the prida, I can show it at home* !'ut 
I'm not going to ever broadcast it* I don't wart to stand out. 



later i;. the same interview ,,, 



Helpers 


''l am still i co trot of my life and that's a good feeling,'' 


Helpees 


Hell, yeah, (laughs) If you're not in control of your life, you're a 
problem for someone to take in hand. 


Helper: 


"And I won't be a problem, ' 



Helpees o, no o t e if they ea possibly help it should be a burden to the rest of 
society. 

Helper s :i I will not be a burda to the rest of society if I ca\ possibly help if, 
Helpees >© — because I'm too proud. But, uh, if someone is a burde , I suppose 
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Helpee: 

Helper: 
Helpee : 

materia 1 
Helpee: 

Helper: 

Helpee: 

Helper: 

Helpee: 

Helper: 

Helpee: 

Helper: 
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they should look for some sort of help so they won't be a burdens 
‘But, I f m ...” 

If you could spiel out all your problems and it helps, fine, that's good, 

“But I don't even think if I spiel them out to you, R, it would help* Co, 
I'll work it out my way." 

— "Uh, Yeah. If I had a basic deeper problem, I'd spiel it out. But it 
isn't such a great --- if there is a problem, it isn't such a great one 
that I can't overcome it (laughs). 

(laughing) You almost slipped there, V, 

Uo, I didn't almost slip, not really. If' you're in control you don't 
slip! (laughs heartily). 



Excerpt from a dyad in which the helpee has been dealing with painful 
and then she wants to run, 

I'm just trying to figure out how we got on to this part of the conversa- 
tion (giggling) because ... 

"Because I didn't want to get there," (both laugh). 



Example from a dyad in a communication workshop session, 

y hen I say what happened I just pulled out and, uh -- just said :, I*m 
not gonna, I'm not gonna get involved,' 1 uh, And said well ’’'I'll just 
let her say things that, without trying to provide any clarification of 
how ' 

Light now there's a struggle within you to, you don't know exactly what 
you want to do. You don't know if you can, if you can buy one or the other. 

Yeah. Sort of I like uh what I feel I'm doing and what I started to do 

was say things like uh “Let's, uh, let's go on a picnic" or "Let's get 
away from it, let's uh go to the lake and go swimming," So we went out 
to the lake and, uh, sat around with my uncles and drank beer and uh 

roasted hot dogs and roasted steaks and just — let, let ourselves go, 

you know. 

Tried to get away from, from the feeling of — the real deep problem that 
was troubling you. 

Yeah (perfunctory), Lad — I, I think it was a nice place, uh, to do it, 
because it, it's a cottage on a lake and uh we had a chance to sort of 
get — uh, relating to nature, the hills, and — 

But you're not quits sure that this was really meaningful. 
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Helpeei It certainly didn’t provide the right kind of atmosphere for meeting 
people, — I mean we set a lot of hot dogs and we met a lot of bear, 
but uh — we certainly didn't meet each other. 

Helper: You didn't really get down to -- 

Helpee: Ho, TJe didn't really talk about anything, * T e talked about Jobs, It 

was very non involving. 

Helper: In some way now too you're shying away from it 9 keeping it away, not 

really tackling it, 

Helpee: Yeah, There's so much there that I Can't work with. It's like I said, 

the person I'm most concerned about is my mother. She's had a lot of 
crises, and she's corns out one-down instead of one-up in a lot of them 
and uh I'm very concerned about her. 

Helper (reflecting) "How can I help?” 



Helpee: And every time I try to help I feel that I'm doing more harm than good, 

I feel helpless to do anything about it* 



Heighten immediacy of expression (adapted from Tliener & Mehrabian, 1S6C) . 

Actively reduce the helpoe's remoteness from his own experience. Bring 
the helpee closer to his experience of the moment. Generate iranedtate experiencing 
with ownership of feelings. 



CD Generate Sjanediacy of place, 
■that" or "those,” "You dislike this man," 



Say "the" ’"this" ''these" instead of 
Instead of You dislike that man,' 



(2) Generate immediacy of time. Refer to present, ongoing experience 
instead of past or future experience, "You dislike this man" rather than "You 
di sliked that man," 



(3) Increase personal specificity, Ea:plicitly delineate the specific 

person, Home don'ts j (a) no implicit, impersonal references, "The (your) 
dominant feeling was dislike (of the man).'" (b) ITo over inclusion by naming 

classes of persons, " One dislikes such men," (e) ITo under inclusion by referring 
to a part or aspect of the person, ‘You hate the man's guts," (d) Ho negation 
when an affirmative statement is possible, "You didn't dislike the man," 

(4) Generate unqualified ownership of feelings, "I feel instead 

of 1 think I feel ,,," or "I guess It's something like this for me," 

Excerp t from a dyadic Interview,, 

Helpee: Some people are more gifted with this than ethers and, you know, I'm 

putting; myself in the last category. 

Helper: &nd you'd really like to be able to get involved with people, 

Helpee: Yeah, sure, who wouldn't* 
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He Xper : 
Kelpae: 
Helper i 
Helpee : 

Helper i 
Kelpee : 

He Iper : 
Helpee % 



Helper : 



Helpee : 



Helper: 



Helpee: 

Helper: 

Helpee: 



Helper: 

Helpee: 




And you'd like to get involved with me* 

'ell, with what we’re doings definitely * you know, 1 think (sighs)* 

But it seems so hopeless* 

Hell, there’s, it could — feelings, you know, there’s never an end to 
feelings everybody has different feelings, people always have feelings* 

And you’re having feelings right new, 

Yeah, yeah* Of a kind X guess you could call it, Uh, X like to, you 
know, gossip, yeah, X like to , 

(gently reflecting) “I’d like to be honest with you but I can’t," 

Example from a communication workshop, 

I get afraid to threaten, when I perceive other people as stupid or 
stopping me. But I don’t know my own values when, when decision time 
comes, X don’t know if I’d really really — which is stronger? — when 
I see somebody gets hurt, 1 block that out, but 1 always loose the feeling 
that I've really stuck to my guns. Because I don’t see it right through, 

I loose my own reasons for sticking to it. 

There was a time when X had to face certain things in my marriage. At 
that time 1 had moved, and Joanne hadn't, But she had no idea. She 
thought we were just great. To open it up, I had to shatter her world. 

And 1 asked for more. And 1 caused her great pain. It was very hard to 
justify the pain, 

I feel 1 won’t ba able to justify making demands on people. If they 
really oppose me, and really resist, then X go away until it gets worse. 
The situation has to become really terrible before 1 • •• 

I wonder if you’re experiencing that in any specific ways like I’ve 
experienced, or if it's a kind of general, abstract Issue for you* X 
don’t know how much of it is the theoretical questions we’re working on 
in seminar, and hew much it's very real for you. 

Eight now it's real from seeing you, with Jean. 

But how are you in that position? How are you fighting? 

I’m afraid I’m not, Jut this is what I believe in, I'm just dealing in 
small skirmishes, and consolidating my position, until 1 really feel 
strong enough to. 

There must be seme specific ways in which you're needing to say something. 
Like I can’t get a concrete feel of how it is for you. 

Because right now everywhere that I'm relating to people, I’m not as 
much as I'd like to be, I don't knew how to make the decision, I can’t 
think of specific people or situations, 
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That's what I'd like to get closer to, X don't know the aliveneas of the 
issue for you, I know it's philosophically a meaningful one. And X 
know that you ask yourself always to be better. But I don't get a sense 
of what you're really working on, 

I feel like I've got the greatest built in defense system in the world, 

I get to the point where X don't know if I'm just making the issues — or 
if its real — Comctimeo I just think they're fanciful maneuvers without 
digging in. And sometimes I know that I won't live out my real problems 
in this group, I won't get in touch with my own bad feelings, just the 
good ones, I feel tcraohilized now and I want to go away and start on the 
upward swing again and if I accelerate fast enough, the feelings will go 
away and I won r t have tc face them, 

^ Stimulate exper ienc inn and expres s iver.es s , (Adapted from Butler, Lice 
6s dagstaff 1962; Rice, 1965), Turn each other on. Be more alive to your selves. 

If the other is deadening and constricting, you model for him by being slightly 
more vitalizing and stimulating than him at each interchange# Arouse trains of 
association and expand the range of new inner experience generated by the other, 

1, Uss fresh connotative language: (a) Use fresh stimulating words 

or word combinations; (b) Construct vivid metaphores or figures of speech with 
high imagery. Construct high auditory and kinaesjthetle images as well as visual 
images. Examples from a discussion of a client's/ self-withholding: "just flirting 

with things drains you ' ••come on full 1 ' "a hiding place from fear" "a good place 
to keep your head above water -- but just your head" :; you want to be out of water, 
all of you, your body keeps squirming around fighting to get out," 

Example from a corammieation workshop session, 

Helpaes I'm a mixture, 1’y stomach's churning a bit but I feel quite peaceful* 

Helper: It's like there's a storm inside of the calm overall, 

Helpee: There's a ship in the storm. The ship knows it can steer straight through 
the storm. 

Helper i You know you're going to make it. You have real confidence. You could 
almost enjoy it. 

Helped Yeah, Enjoy the storm. 

Helper i I like that too, when you feel things buffeting, and yet you knot? you're 
strong enough to get through, 

2, Expressive voice quality, manifesting high energy, color, range, and 
irregular and appropriate emphases# 

Avoid eadeneed or sing-song voice quality, i#e., speaking with regular 
emphases which shifts emphasis from its natural location for effect rather than for 
meaning# 



He lper : 



Helpee : 



3, Expressive bodily gestures which amplify the meaning: facial expres- 

sions; gross arm movements. Examples i "I'm way out here (with large arm movement 
pointing beyond helper) and you're way back there (with large arm movements pointing 
beyond helpee)# 1 ' "You experience it like a fog, closing in around you (with 
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enve loping arm gesture),' 

Direct toward focusing on experience 

See sector F f : Ls a Ilelpee, Explore your Cal£, : ‘ Discuss the preliminaries 
of focusing (outlined in Sector F) with the helpee, until the helpee* a ran descrip- 
tion convinces you that he grasps them. In a little introductory discussion, 
explain each point one at a tine. Then invite the helpee to give examples, Eis 
examples will often show that he hasn*t understood yet. More discussion follows, 
■•hen he comes up with an example that is right, only then can you be convinced 
that he understands. Give the focusing instructions informally, in your own 
language, vary their order, and work repeatedly on steps where difficulty arises. 
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Sector H 

siycotjwm oils Am. 



Experience and express the other's impact on you — and yours on him. 
Act from your center. Fight, and love, constructively. 



Diagrams jjcally 




include both yourselj 
and the other in 
interaction 



You Essentially Communicate 

"Both you and I are equally able to love and hurt one another. Each 
wants to be received to be stretched but not consumed, by the other. The time is 
mine and yours to intensify and passionately express our living, for neither of 
us can retrieve this time we are together (adapted from Stelnzor, 1967)," 

Examples 

*1 feel so terribly sad. You knot?, I think I've been so worried about being a 
good wife that it has taken me away from you," "Right net? you're so hurt you 
can't even tell me in case X hurt you again,*" "I get furious when dinner is an 
hour late" to which the other might respond, "I get furious when dinner is on 
time and you aren't; let's either move the regular hour or you call me when you 
will be late (Zweben & miller, I960, p, 74)," "You're boiling. You want to hurt 
me back,* "I'm so sad, 1 miss you already," "You're really let down. You 
thought we'd make ti together and not? you feel me holding myself back," "I am 
vary mad at myself and mad at you because I need your approval (adapted from 
Bobele, 1965)*" "Hey, I've got a bone to pick with you," "You're angry — and 
deeply hurt. You feel I don't give you any of myself — my feelings, or my help. ; 

I, Explore your impact on the other, 

Self-disclosure, type the way you affect the other; the other's 

reactions and feelings toward you. 



Relational Immediacy Scale 

The degree to which the helper ignores or recognizes the helpee 's reac- 
tions to the helper. 

Level 1, The helper simply ignores all helpee messages that might have to do with 
the helper. If the helpee is talking about others in general, the helper ifcay 
remain silent or Ignore the feeling. 
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Leycl 2 . The helper reilects the helpee's feelings about others, but the helper 
doeo not connect what the helpee is saying to what is going on between the helper 
and the helpee in the lamed late moment. The helper io not closed to examining the 
relationship, but the helper does not connect the helpee's expressions with himself, 

Level 3 , The helper relates the helpee's feelings to himself in an open, but 
cautious and tentative manner. 

Level 4- « The helper explicitly relates the helpee's feelings directly to the 
helper. The helper does not hesitate to openly face the helpee 1 s feelings toward 
him, 

(Adapted from Carkhuff, 1C5P, 2, pp. 326-327,) 

Instructions to Helpers 

Explicitly, openly relate the other's expressions about others directly 
to yourself, to his feelings toward you and toward what Is going on. between you and 
him in the here and not;. Directly interpret the helpee 1 a reactions to you in the 
immediate moraent, 

Ask yourself : what is the issue that he is working on with me? lick? is 

his growth struggle being expressed in our relationship? what behaviors of mine 
activate him? T 7ha C in me is he responding to or asking for? 

Are you triggering an of feet Iona 1 issue for the other? 

Examples: "Can I knot; you and yet love you? ; Tiy anger frightens you. 

You're afraid I'll destroy you, ” :hen I don't do things for you, you feel 
uncared for. '* "You want to take ms home with you. Hince you can't, you at least 
want me to give you one of the toys," "You're mad when I pay attention to others. 
You want all of me. You want me to stick to you like glue. 1 ’ "You're wondering 
if I can really like you when I have other children coming here and I like them 
too. You're afraid I might like them better,* 1 

Are you generating a coutrol Issue for the other? Examples: "You like 

me to follow your orders, * " othi g I do is good a eugh," "You want to be the 
leader of the group instead of me. You'd like to shew me that you could ruw things 
in a better, more efficient way," 

Promote the experiencing of the helpee's basic problem as an Immediate 
interpersonal process. Learn what activates the helpee's affective concern in 
the current Interaction, Examine your own previous behaviors which are triggering 
the helpee's feelings. Examine your expressions as the force which probably activa- 
ted particular dynamics in the helpee. For example, if the helpee is bringing out 
past experiences where he felt punished, search for Instances where your responses 
might have been experienced as punitive, (Adapted from Kell & Mueller, 1966). 



Instructions to Helpees 

For practice in a cocrnmnication workshop, the helpee can be given a 
written instruction as follows: 
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Focus on the Helper's Behavior 

After about two minutes of exploring yourself, indirectly focus on an 
aspect of the helper's behavior that is having an impact (satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory) upon you. For example i 

"I wish I could find a way to make myself understood, 1, 

: I'm getting a sense of just how good it feels to have someone trying to understand 
me, " 

!! For me to be with my feelings, I have to be in soma sort of relationship where 
X have some sort of trust, 11 

"People are so phony and superficial," 

Examples 

"Uhen a counselor listens to a client's communication as a behavioral 
guideline for how a counseling relationship Is proceeding, then whatever the client 
reports of his current life experiences may have seme particular relevance to the 
course of that relationship. To illustrate our point, 11*, Tom and his counselor 
had been having a good deal of: difficulty in communicating effectively with each 
other. During the course of their difficulties, Ur, Tom approached one of their 
counseling sessions by reporting difficulties he had been having in getting along 
with people during the week. He spoke at some length about people being bothersome, 
irritable and superficial, The counselor. Instead of responding to the dynamic con- 
nection between these events as displaced feelings about the adequacy of their 
present relationship, talked with Ur, Tom as though these incidents were unrelated 
to their sessions, We suspect that the counselor in this relationship did not 
respond because he was already feeling guilty and angry about being ineffective. 

Had the counselor's own mixed feelings about the client not Immobilized him* he 
could have revitalized the relationship by incorporating the client's experience 
into their interaction, (ICell & Uueller, 196$, pp, 41-62),“ 

"I guess you're mad at me because I'm leaving* I don't feel good about 
it either. It just never feels right to me to go away and leave you In here« I 
have to go, or else I'll be late for everything I have to do all day today, and 
I'll feel lousy about that, —In a way, I'm glad you don't want me to go, I 
wouldn't like it at all If you didn't care one way or the other (Gendlin, 1967, 
p, 390), 11 

'Low I'm sad that X embarrassed you in there, I am always worrying about 
being late and I get rattled, Tut I wish I hadn't rushed you in front of all 
those people — that bad feeling Ip just what I wish you didn't have to put up with 
(Gendlin, 1567, p, 309), 11 

"Just then, when you made that face, I didn't say anything because I 
didn't know what to say, but not? I wonder, Are you mad at me? (Gendlin, 1967, 
p, 309),’' 

;: 0, 1C,, so maybe you see me like your father, but I think my little speech 
also was aggravating because it was something you knew, it was taking down to you, 

I can sound like you don't know your ABC's, X have this tendency to overdo my 
values and sermonize, Uy only regret is that you didn't call me on the spot 
(Ste Inzer, 1967, p, 90)," 
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In play with a child: "You like It when I do things for you, 11 "You 

hate me when I say 'no, ' " 

In a group: "You sea her so weak and needy and you just want to take 

care of her. You want that same caring when you're bleeding," 

'You get mad at me when ever you feel me picking on someone, I bring 
out the real protector in you. You can't bear to see the angers in me that you're 
trying to keep down in yourself," 

‘‘A client may assure a counselor, for example, that he is succeeding in 
helping him; but at the same time the client may talk about how weak his father is. 
He believe that at such times, the counselor should consider the probability that 
the client is also concerned about the counselor's weakness If, for example, 
a client repeatedly expresses critical feelings toward others, then , , • the 
counselor may suggest that 'Perhaps you feel critical of me,' The dynamic under- 
lying the counselor response is that he is not fearful of the client's critical, 
hostile feelings and that he Is perceptive but not punishing* (Kell & Mueller, 
1965, pp, 40-41), i! 



Excerpt from a dyadic interview . 

Helper: 0, K., I kind of see your as saying that, urn, you know, "I'd like to get 

mad and I'd like to be able to take a stand that's opposite to someone, 1 

Helpee: Yeah, I*d like to be able to, but with love in it. 

Helper: ‘And have people still accept me," 

Helpee: Yeah, that would be ideal. 

Helper: And it bothers you that you haven't been able to accept me, as a person, 

Helpee: re, It's not been that conscious. But it's certainly not* i!o, I guess 
it's bothered me that I haven't* 

Helper: Hhen you think about it, 

Helpee: Yeah, 

Helper: Hhen you let yourself think about it, 

Helpee: uh huh, (pause) I've just been made so aware of destroying people, that 

it's almost overwhelming, that I can't let myself do anything that's, 
that's threatening to them, v 

Helper: You run, 

Helpee: nnd I try to think that it's good. 

Helper: But you're not really convinced, 

Helpee: uh, I'm confused, because , , , 
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Sxample of relatione’.! icmediaey from a dyad during a coaaaunication work- 
shop session. 



Helpea; 


something that’s, you know, it happens an awful lot to me, and 
that’s when I don’t have things all nicely sewn up, and there are loose 
ends hanging all over, X get really tense, and really Jittery, and like 
a big knot inside my stomach, and I, 1 don’t time in to anything except 
that. You know, last night was just a perfect exa^le in class, 1, I 
didn't hear a thing that anyone was saying, I was worrying about getting 
an apartment and getting my thesis done, and things for this course and 
things there, and going to Calgary, and going home and where am I going to 
leave my stuff, and, and, you know, 1 just worked myself up into a real 
state like I was really hyper, And I wandered around last night for just 
hours, you know, just talking and talking insanely — » sort of very quick- 
ly and not making any sens#, uh, urn, «** you know I’m really feeling it 
right now, sort of like I need to go out and swim or do something to get 
rid of some kind of energy. 


He Iper ; 


You don’t like it that you gat so worked up. 


He Ipsa* 


That I’m so compulsive that I, you know, everything has to be ordered 
properly and it has to be done on time and in a good sequence, and if I 
don't, then I get into a flap. 


Helper * 


,ir /hy can’t I be more casual about things?" 


Hslpee: 


Yeah, You know, 1 put myself through undue strain going through this 
because I know these thinns will eet done but. you know, — every minute 
has to be organised. 


Helper : 


This minute you feel tense, that you should be working and organising in 
loose ends instead of sitting here talking with me. 


Helpee ; 


Yeah, 1 feel like I'm just going on rattling at you instead of being with 
you. 


Helpee; 


Ixcerpt from a dyadic interview, 

, ,,and that's pretty much the way I’ve learned to uh inhibit my uh, my 
emotionality, Which pisses me off,. Because I want to blow up sometimes 
and I can't. Like sometimes I want to cry, and I can't cry. 


Helper; 


Right now you’d like to cry. 


Helpee; 


I think I wouldn't mind shedding a few tears. It would be a very, a 
great release, I never can feel that I can let myself go. 


Helper; 


"Because I've been hurt and I'm afraid that I can get hurt again,"' 


He 1 pee; 


That's right. 


Helper ; 


"And even here, I don't know, H (the helper) may not accept that," 
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Helpee: I don 1 !, uh, yeah, 0, IC, i!o, I think you would, It's sort of an experi- 

mental situation, right now the situation in influencing. Let's face it. 
Everybody is involved in his otm life* And you really don't get people 
sitting down with other people and saying "I really care about you. Your 
feelings really matter to me, 11 And I don't like being weak 9 a burden upon 
somebody else to, you know, shed all my troubles on them or whatever it 
is, Vi y troubles are my troubles or my troubles are my wife's and ray 
troubles , 

Helper! And I guess I would want to be burdened with yours. 

He 1 pee : (laughing) You wouldn't? 

Helper! I would, 

Helpee : You would. 

Helper! Yes, right now I would. 



Example of immediacy interpretation, relating the helpee's averted eyes 

while talking with the helper to his avoidance of openness in other encounters. 

Helps©! (constantly looking down) Yeah, that's where 1 am, I see ahere 1 should 
change. And yesterday we went over to the audio-visual center, maybe 
that's what started it, and I couldn't believe it, I saw how R and 
everybody was just being themselves. And it wasn't very long before I 
just realized that I was just sort of being a coquette, I just didn't 
let anything out , ,,„dnd I started feeling so useless (tortured crying; 
still looking down at arm of chair). 

Helper: You see other people making progress and changing. It makes you feel 

rotten inside, 

Helpee: (sobs) 

Helper! "Vhy can't 1 do something about this, why do I have to be so —** 

Helpee: I don't know what to do. 

Helper: J, It hurts when you — 

Helpee: And I was so afraid to ask anyone to help me today. And so I asked in such 

a stupid way, I said •Have you got any time at noon? 1 ' (deep crying, 
still looking down at arm of chair). 

Helper: It's so hard to be open — You can't even look at me right now, 

Helpee: Yeah, I'm afraid to look at anybody. 



Kxamp le from later in the same interaction, of an Immediacy interpretation 
around the helpee's open giving of himself, 
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Helpee : X never really did much i!o r anyone unless it was of use to me, I just 

keep hoarding for myself. 

Helper: How It makes you feel bad. 

ilelpee* Very bad. 

Helper: You feel like such a shit* 

Ilelpee: (sobs) I always thought I was giving so much, I was trying so hard, I 

did try hard. But everything X gave was just like me being up on a 

stage and giving people things because thats what the script read. 

Helper: You want it to be real now, 

Helpee; nnd that’s why, when (cries). And that’s why, when X meet somebody after 
X haven't seen them for a while, X go around the block or across the 
street and avoid them. Because I know that X really haven't given them 
anything. And so why would they want to talk to me, 

lie 3 per : You want to run away from them, 

Helpee: All my life I'm just running But I'm not going to run anymore. 

Helper: You feel you've done this with me, 

Helpee; Yeah — but not for e while. That's why I wanted you this morning. 

Helper: You have given ,,, Tom — there has been a change, I felt used before — 

but not the lost while — and not today, 

Helpee: (cries) — X can't believe that X actually did this (i,e«, interacted 

this openly now, giving of himself so openly). It's surprising to me, 
this morning, 

Example from a coimmmicstion workshop session in which the helpee cannot 
stay and deal with his angers until the group leader relates the helpee's expres- 
s ions directly to himself, to what is going on between leader and helpee in the 
iTOnediata moment, 

Ilelpee: I'm pulling away from it, I'm off it, I didn't want to be off it and X 

got off it. I'm determined, I've got to keep it. 

Helper 1: You're always losing things. You lose the happiness, and you lose the 

sadness, and now you lose your anger. And you really want to have this. 

Helpee: Oh — because I really want to stay with my feelings. That's what I'm 

losing. Like it wasn't the sadness X wanted, I was just staying with the 
feelings. Yeah 

Helper 1: You're determined you're not going to, 

Belpae: Getting it and losing it, getting it and. losing it ,,, It's all 
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Leader t 

He 1 pee % 

Leaden 
Helps® s 
Leader ; 
Helpee? 
Helper 
Helpee t 

Helper : 
Helpee? 
Helper 
Helpee ? 

Helpee ? 



He Iper ? 



Helped 



H8- 



You keep getting full, and you're seared both of the fullness and losing 
the fullness* (reflecting) '‘I'm really scared of staying that full — 
and I'm also seared of losing it**' 

I fee you're doiug something to me* You’re making me feel something 
that I don't feel* '.he second part Is right, but the framework of the 
first part is wrong. Full doesi't mean 

Full just means full of whatever 1 am that — - 

(abruptly cutting 1 i) Sverytime I say it, you take it away from me. 
You've got to hit me back now, G, You've got to slap me In the face, 

0, K, , let's change it, let's say I want to -- hold you off, 

* It's like, let me have it by myself* (pause) 

Do I got something to sell you? You knew, that's what it's about. It's 
not « I won't hit, this is the truth, but I've got something to sell you 
toe* You've got something to sell you, 

* (reflecting) n Ltid I do-.'t think you're accepting what I'm selling* 11 
I feel defiant* 

l (reflecting) ‘You don't recognize one,' 

I'm doing the same thing in here right now that I did a few minutes ago 
in TJ's office, Ant, I feel real good about it* 

Excerpt from a coimiunicatien workshop, 

I'm getting a sense of, uh, — just how good it feels to have someone 
trying to understand you. Really trying to understand you, I think I 
could be (sigh and smile) infinitely patient with someone who kept mis - 
understanding as long as they did it in the right way. So long as it 
wasn't forced on me or anything. If they really tried to figure out what 
1 said, makes it seem so worthwhile* Like, X wonder every time X say 
something whether it's worthy of being looked at* But when people are 
really trying *», 

That strikes a very personal chord in me* I know that at first you always 
thought that I was pushing things on you, that I was trying hard and that 
it didn't matter whether you were there or not. And that you have the 
feeling now, that you feel that I'm in there trying, that makes m feel 
much better* That you don't think of me. e.§ someone trying to smm* 1 
thing to you* 

It has a lot to do with the way, with that real care that you put into 
knowing meaning, it's really helpful* I just like it# 
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Helpee : 


Excerpt from a commit-' icat ion workshop. 

I’m feeling sort of pulling back from it right now. 


Helper : 


That’s the way I’m feeling too. Somehow* I’m conveying that I’m not with 
you enough for you to be with me, I feel that I need to be with your 
feelings more. 


Helpee i 


For me to be with my feelings, I have to be i.i seme sort of relationship 
where 1 have some sort of trust. And those are few and far between, 1 
was talking with Kim after the last session, and neither of us was in very 
much of a position to empathize with the other, neither of us was all 
that with our feelings either, but she did make one sort of attempt at 
some sort of empathy, I was explaining where I was as far as the course 
goes, and things like that. And she made son# very simple statement, uh, 
about ”It must really hurt' 1 or something like that, a very ordinary em- 
pathlc sort of statement, almost cliche in this group, and yet, that did 
get through to me, I did feel the hurt. 


Helper i 


So that you have a sense of caring, that Kim does care for you. 


He lper : 


There's no conscious sense of trust there. 


Helper : 


It’s just there, And other people In the group, including me n ew, some- 
how we're not communicating the same degree of caring for you and being 
really interested in you to help take away some of the hurt. Somehow 
you're not getting that message from us. Co you pull away. 



Example from a dyadic helping interview in which the helpsu has been 
externalizing, "telling stories, ' 



Helper i 


You're still holding off talking about hot; you feel. 


Helpee: 


Yeah. I feel jittery. 


Helper: 


You don't want to let anything touch you. 


Helpee: 


That's a good description. 


Helper : 


You've concealed yourself Inside. You're stuck — afraid to go in. 


Helpee: 


Yeah, I'm not thinking. 


Helpers 


You're blanking out. 


Helpee: 


It annoys me that I don't any feeling there I I'm confused. 


Helper: 


Try f enuring in on hew yon. led, Try just sitting with yourself, listening 
to kew yen. •»vn Don't bat tor ;*•. yourself with words, but just let it come. 
Feel yovy vie 1 e bodily s sure •’ . I you are now - what’s central for you ■* 
ana just l*." V: come. Lor. y : words come from your feelings. 


Helpee: 


7, fad angry, confused. 
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You're hurting , ,, impatient , ,, weep • angry that you feel so sad. 

I'm annoyed at you . 

You feel I'm forcing you. You don't want me to come too near. 

Yeah, I'm trying to keep just a reflecting surface. 

You maybe don't believe that I want to come near, 

1 feel confused. 

It's hard to get angry at me. 

Yeah, 1 can just get annoyed because you're coming, 

I*m looming there. You want to hold me off, 

I feel out of breath I running, 

"Haiti Let me catch my breath," 

Halt for me to make up a story. 

You've run out of stories and I'll be there and you don't know if you want 
me, 

I'm backed up against a wall. 

You're afraid to come toward me. 

I'm panicklyl There's no escape I 

You're not sure you really want to go inside. 

There's nothing there. 

You resent having to keep telling me that, 

I want to tell you I feel something. 

You're afraid I might see you and be disappointed, 

I don't know. 

It's hard to share your shakiucss, 

' 7 e * re in a confrontation. I'm tense — as far back as I can go, 

"Don' t come near me I I don't want you to see the nothing," 

I'm pressed back against the j; e ece and you're still coming. 

You're wondering if it will turn bloody — If you'll be attacked. 
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Helpee: 
Helper: 
Helpee : 



-Hi!* 

Yeah. You're attacking me and I don't want to do anything. 

You feel helpless. Don't knww whether to run or not. 

1 feel relaxed, T ie're at a truce. You 9 vs stopped. 

I won't attack you. 

I'm calm. Confused why you're just sitting. 

You want me to keep coming, 

1 feel you're not coming any more. You're still sitting there, not 
forcing me, though eonnnanding Che whole situation. 

You want me to keep reaching, 

I feel weird, I don't know what you're going to do. Secure you won't 
do anything — I won't let you. 

You feel strong. You're in conmuind and can decide. 

Yeah, I' a still confused, Vender if the shield will stay, 

Yor're triumphant, 

1 feel very satisfied. 

Calm but disappointed . 

Satisfied. 1 felt anxious and pressured ■ You approached but never came 
I could keep you there, 

I feel a huge chasm between us. 

You have the ability to touch me and only went so far. 

You're saying 1 didn't really want to come. You're throwing it at me* 

I still want in. 

It's gone now. You didn't cone though you had the power* I didn't stop 
you, 

"You didn't really want to know me," 

People don't want to know me. 

You don't trust that I do. 

I felt out of breath. 

To let me in would only crush, 

I feel annoyed, 
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Helper : 


1 feel all bound up. 


Helpee : 


I'm throwing the blame on you. 


Helper : 


I feel you stopped me and are angry with me for having stopped. You want 
me to force my way through In some way - to smash the barriers. 


Helpee I 


Yeah. People should jump on me. 


Helper! 


You don't believe anything else. 


Helpee: 


Yeah I don’t, I never understand why people would hold a high opinion of 
me. They don’t know me. But I don’t either. 


Helper: 


You don’t know if you want to know. 


Helpee: 


X feel relieved. 


Helper: 


,1 don't* 



Helpee: You want , , a 

v *s 



Helper : 


I feel annoyed - I'm in a bind* I can’t do anythini? right! You’ve set 
it up so I either crush you or don't want you. 


Helpee : 


(laughs/ I'm laughing at you. 


Helper: 


You're In power. 


Helpee : 


I feel happy you're like that. 


He lper : 


I-'s all my fault. 


Helpee: 


You're on trial. 


Helper: 


You're happy I'm flailing around, I'm angry!! 


He 1 pee: 


(laughs) I feel happy, I don't take it seriously. 


Helper: 


Because you're so controlled and anger shows that person up. You're 
egging me on to be “stupid. M 


He lpee : 


I like to see you swirm, But I will feel sad when I walk away. 


Helper: 


You kept me away and you didn't want to. 


Helpeo: 


Ho, because I laughed. 


Helper: 


You're killing off something in you. 



II* Reacting to the other' with constructive self-disclosure, 
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Conc tractive Authenticity Scale 

The degree to which the helper is genuine with the other, genuine in ways that 
facilitate growth and that do not destroy. 

There are several aspects of authenticity. One aspect of constructive authenticity 
is how much the helper jls himself in the relationship. This centers on the consis- 
tency between the helper's experience, his awareness and what he openly reveals • 

Is he distant from his own experience? Or, does what he says and does express 
exactly what he Is feeling and thinking as he says it? 

The second aspect of constructive authenticity is how much the helper involves or 
removes himself in the relationship. Is he behaving impersonally; according to a 
prescribed role concerning ho w a helper ’’should" respond? Or is he clearly in- 
volved with the other as a person? 

A third facet of constructive authenticity is the degree to which the helper 
honestly expresses his immediate feelings toward the other person in the present 
moment. This applies particularly when the helpee’s growth struggle clearly involves 
the helper or when the he 1 pee wants to know the helper’s feelings toward him. Is 
the helper clearly contradicting his feelings toward the helpee? Does he avoid 
expressing his exact feelings toward the other, for example, by speaking in a neu- 
tral or flat and unspontaneouc voice, by using cliches or abstractions, or simply 
by reflecting the helpee's own feelings? Or, does he freely tell the helpee 
exactly how he feels about him at the time? 

A fourth aspect centers on the constructiveness of the helper’s authenticity. Does 
the helper, when he does openly react to the other, label the other as bad or blame 
his character traits? Does the helper tell nothing of himself, of his own feelings, 
but give only condemning evaluations of the other? Or, even if negative and 
anxiety arousing, does the helper describe his own frooediate inner experience in 
response to the other's concrete behaviors? Though often crisis precipitating, it 
is such exper lent tally descriptive, non-condemning honesty which another person can 
use for his growth. 

Level 1 , The helper’s expressions are clearly different from what he is feeling 
at the moment. Or, the helper's only genuine responses are condemlng judgements 
of the other. 

The helper may be defensive. Or, the helper's words are contradicted by his voice 
quality or body movement. From the helper’s voice quality, it might seem evident 
that he is irritated or disgusted with the helpee, or strongly attracted to the 
helpee, but he tries to deny this by expressing the opposite or neutral feelings. 

Or, it might seem from the helper's non-verbal behavior that he is uneasy, per- 
plexed, or frustrated, but he attempts to deny it, or to express the opposite feeling 
that he is composed and in control. 

The helper might respond strongly and spontaneously, but with condemning judge- 
ments which tell nothing of himself but which only label or blame the helpee as 
bad, crazy, stupid, etc. 

Level 2 . The helper responds impersonally, according to a prescribed role con- 
cerning the way a helper ,? should‘ : respond in that situation. There is a :i pro£efi- 
s tonal” manner or a rehearsed quality, suggesting little involvement of the helper 
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ac a person in the interaction. 

The helper may respond with appropriate words, but with a flat or neutral voice 
quality as though he were miles away”, with no enthusiasm, intensity or spon- 
taneity, Or, the helper may s peal: in a stylized way, for effect (e,g«, a sing- 
song pattern). Or, the helper may be understanding the other in a mechanical, 
techniqued way. Or, the helper may be intellectually and "objectively" teaching 
or analyzing the other. 

Level 3 , The helper does not contradict his feelings about the helpee, but neither 
does he express his exact fee lingo toward the other. He is neither authenic nor 
inauthentiv , neither congruent nor incongruent, but acongruent. 

The helper gives no positive cues, about his own feelings, The helper may be under- 
standing the other as an involved ‘alter ego," genuinely feeling with the other, 
and expressing his understanding in involved, intense ways* 

Level A. The helper expresses his feelings in a constructive way, although he is 
somewhat hesitant about expressing himself fully. 

The helper hesitantly gives some positive cuea about hie failings* and there is no 
doubt that he really means what he says. 

Level 5 , The helper freely and deeply expresses hie immediate feelings, both 
loving and hurtful. 

The helper owns his immediate feelings and explores what goes on inside of him 
when the helpea behaves in particular, concrete ways. The helper explores deeply, 
searching for his full reaction to the other. The helper's response opens further 
avenues for both helper and helpss exploration and growth in the relationship, 

(This scale represents combinations and extensions of Kiesler'a (1967) congruence 
dimension and Garkhuff's (1969) facilitative genuineness scale,) 

Self-disclosure, type 0 ^ Ss Disclose the other's impact on you, that 
is, your feelings toward the other. 



A, Experiential.lv Respond to Helpea Probes . Share and explore your feelings 
toward the helpee or what he doss, especially when the helpee searches for hot-? you 
feel toward him. 

The basic repeated questions for helpees ares whether you really care 
(the genuineness of your respect ), whether you really think he is worthwhile and 
competent (again, the genuineness of your respect), and whether you are really 
interested and really do want to understand him (the genuineness of your empathy)* 
Such issues are particularly keen in communication workshops where the early work 
and the early structure typically bring forward "'techniqued" rather than genuine 
earing and understanding, 

a group leader will be tested out on his genuineness by every member of 
the group in turn, before the group member will truly let the leader in. Vicarious ly 
experiencing the leader’s caring and understanding for another group member is 
never enough, As a leader, you've got to make It with each person, in a dyadic 
relationship with each. 
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To be truly genuine and constructive you need to do what you usually 
ash the helpee to do. Helpers are accustomed to throwing the burden for self- 
exploration onto the helpee, TJhen Issues of genuine regard and empathy arise, the 
helper needs to explore himself in order to open further areas of growth for both 
himself and the helpee, 

1, Focus upon your feelings and own theca, 

2, Ixper lent tally describe your own immediate inner experience in 
response to the other 1 s concrete behaviors. Use the exper lent tally descriptive, 
non- condemning formula ’1 feel (describe your immediate inner experience when you 
do (describe the other's action) adapted from Dyer, 1969, p. 1969, “Avoid con- 
demning judgments, labels or blaming. For example, "2 find it maddening to live 
with this mess, I'm neat a. id orderly and it is driving me to die traction, 51 rather 
than, ‘You are the messiest person I've ever seen' You don't care about tidiness 
or cleanliness. You are just terrible! " note hot; in the latter statement, the 
speaker tells nothing of himself, of his own upsetness, of his own feelings of 
being driven to distraction, but gives only condemning judgments and labels (adapted 
from Rogers, 1969, p, 113), It is very difficult to shake off a label* An experi- 
ential description, which is non- judjpjental, is concrete and can change. For 
example, a person can start making sense to people, but it is very hard for him to 
stop thinking of himself as crazy once labelled crazy, 

3, Carry forward what else you directly and feelingly have there. Find 
the inward edge in your feelings. Find the why in you which makes you bored, stiff, 
detached, angry, tense, afraid, hurt, or worried* Focus on yoinr needs with the 
other — e,g,, your need to be effective, yo wc wish to be successful in helping, 

or your fear of losing yourself in the helping relationship — and let your feelings 
move forward. Then, “I feel bored when you talk about the weather and social chit- 
chat" becomes "I want to hear more personally from you, 15 or "You tell me what 
happened, but I want to hear also what it all meant to you (adapted from Gendlin, 
1957, p, 390), *' or “I've just been saying back words to you. Inside me I'm 
strangely stiff and detached, Jdaybe I'm keeping my own similar self-doubts from 
welling up,” 

4, Express your ambivalence, your mixed feelings* "Suppose I have 
strong hostile feelings toward another person to the extent that I feel like 
punching him in the nose. At the same time another set of values elicits some 
feelings of guilt about the hostile feelings; these other values suggest to me that 
I should be trying to 'love my neighbor as myself'* In fact, these other values 
direct me toward a goal of trying to understand and accept others the way they are. 

I do not want to live my life responding in quick, hostile, punishing ways toward 
others even if I currently feel that way, 1 do not want to adopt the scorpion 
theory that this is just the way I am; therefore, I will be congruent, and this 
makes everything justifiable,,. 

‘If 1 feel hostile and, punishing toward another person and at the same 
time have feelings of concern or guilt for feeling this way in light of other values 
••• I share all of these feelings, not just the hostile ones* If I were truly 
congruent (and this demands that I be ax?are of all my own values and my range of 
feeling experience), then I should express the range of feelings toward the person 
in words such as these: 'John, when you try to dominate the meeting, X want to 

hit you on the nose. You make me feel very hostile and angry* But 1 don't like to 
feel that way, I also would like to accept you and work with you* How can I work 
out these feelings with you?* Dyer, 1969, p* 166, " 

5, Open yourself to feedback* Empathize, 
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Fer practice in a ooOTnunication workshop, the helpee can be given a 
written instruction to either directly or indirectly probe for helper feelings as 
followo i 

Indirectly Frobe for Helper Feelings 

After about two minutes of exploring yourself. Indirectly ask yovc 1 
helper for his feelings toward you in relation to the issue you are working on. 

For example i 

:: I wonder if anyone else in the world has these kinds of problems'?" 

"It would be nice to know someone actually cared about me#" 

"I wish someone would tell me whether I have what it takes to go to 

graduate school," 

' Sometimes I wonder if everyone thinks I'm a phony, 51 

"It would be nice to know that someone really understood me," 

I can't talk about it because I'm scared of what it says about foe," 

Directly Probe for Helper Feelings 

After about two minutes of exploring yourself, directly ask your helper 
for his feelings toward you in relation to the issue you are working on. For 
example* 

"Have you had these kinds of problems?'' 

"Does this sound weird, sort of crazy?* 1 

"Do you think I'm crazy?" 

"Do you think I need help? 1 ' 

"Do you think I'm making progress? 5 

"Do you understand what I'm saying? 1 ' 

"How do you really feel about me?’ 5 

"Do you think I'm avoiding really dealing with my husband? 11 
(many of the examples used in the above helpee instructions were adapted from 
Kiesler's 0,9673 illustrations of ways in which therapist congruence may appear,) 

Examples of experiential,, descriptive encountering vs, labelling from a therapy 
termination experience with a teenage girl, I had started with her when ehe was 
13 years old, when people told her whe was crazy and brought her to the clinic for 
her craziness. She was expressing wild, horrible fantasies. Her mother had died 
from a rare bodily wating disease which had taken years to run its ectarse# The 
girl was indeed in a bad way when therapy began, ,,‘fter several years, she was 
functioning beautifully, Che was a pleasure to relate to in therapy and she was 
doing well in her life. Her school work was good, 

Che was beginning to date, Che was around 16 when we started to terminate. In 
our final session, she suddenly wondered whether she was really reedy to end end 
mused things like ''Hell, you knot?, crazy people. Cnee crazy, always crazy#" I 
realized that she was asking me whether I thought she was still crazy# I didn't 
say "Ho," because I didn't think it helps to say "You're not crazy 55 either, I 
didn't think either the positive or negative use of the label would be helpful. 
Instead, I turned to her, and really meant it when I said "Sweetie, (her nickname) , 
I can tell you how 1 feel about you, and that is that I'd be very proud to have 
you as my daughter, 51 And that's all she needed to walk out clean# And, In fact 
I began calling my actual daughter "Sweetie* 55 
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That's a nice story of constructive genuineness , Even when there was 
the opportunity to say "Ho, you're not crasv . 11 the label was avoided. The answer 
was given in a very personal way, I couldn't even think of her as ”not eragy,” 
jhat was experienced was, ohe' s a great kid and I'm very fond of her” and the 
experience of her was shared with her in ways that could contribute constructively 
to her sense of self-respect. 

Example from a coiraaunieation workshop, of indirect probing by a helpee 
around whether the helper wants to hear something which might risk his losing 
respect for the helpee, 

Helpee: It's really hard for me. Because I know why I went blank. Because It 

was something about myself that was really hard to accept. 

Helper: To face it, 

Helpee: Like right now. Like I still can't feel it but I know what it is that's 

making me not be able to feel, And yet I can't talk about that because -- 
I'm really scared about what it says about me* 

(after the dyad) 

Leader (to helpee): I think you were asking ,l what would you think of tne? ;i 

He Ipee : (nods agreement , ) 

Helper: I don't know what I said now, I couldn't even tell you whether I goofed 

it all up or not. 

Leader: I don't think you picked up on S's asking I recoil from myself, "Jould 

you recoil from me?” 

Helper: Fell, I felt at that time that I had to go along with that she couldn't 

face herself. (Turning to helpee), I felt you could have maybe, with me 
alone. But in the group situation, it was hard for you. Because that's 
the way we related in the past. 

Leader: Co then you might have wanted to say i; Gee, I really think I could go with 

practically anything from you, I sure feel that way based on what we've 
had between us In the past, 5 In other words, if you felt S was asking 
you, you could've said just what you said right now. 

Helper: Um, hm» Yeah, it hurt when she said it, it hurt, 

Leader: It hurt you. 

Helper: Yeah, X realised what she was saying, Ibj not being able to say it was 

around hurting the group, the people here, (Turning to helpee) I too 
don't think that you could say it in front of these people, And I would 
have had to say that. 

Leader: It was hard for you to addr 's yourself to this because you felt it might 

be a slap at the root of v 
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Yeah. For me to say something like that would drive it heme to the people 
here. That was my fear, if I did respond* 

Just acknowledging the good relationship between you* 

T 'ould be to separate us from the rest. 

urn, hum, 

And the agony was of course that I knew S wa .ted to do a dyad, 1 sensed 
that, I sensed that I should get involved with her. 

So you acknowledged the special relationship but you can’t say It, 

X really wanted to be with her and yet ••• I’m not really with what we are 
working on in this group, I’m not up ©n things, I’m not really ready to 
consider congruence, all I know was I want to get with S, I care about 
her so much, so 1 wanted to help, but X got disappointed by what she was 
saying. That she couldn’t get with it, she couldn’t talk about it. 

That she couldn't share with you . 

Yeah, yeah, 

'‘Damn it, she's denying our relationship! : Is part of what you’re feeling 

you’re hurt. 

Like, "It's me. 5 ' 

’It’s me you're talking to." 

It's me. Then it becomes, Am 1 at fault? I:©, it’s not me, it’s the 
class situation. 

(to group) One of the issues that’s raised is; is it all right for 
people in the group to have special relationships with each other. Cer- 
tain people in the group have indeed established closer, more trusting 
friendships. They feel a special earing for each other. And we have to 
hide them from the rest. If I say to the group, there's a special rela- 
tionship between me and someone else here, is It a slap in the face? 

I guess I felt our relationship wouldn’t be accepted. 

Example from a communication workshop. 

This .feels right, but I have no certainty that I'm saying something real 
and meaningful. Yet, it’s coming from somewhere. Just sometimes X know 
that it's real and ... but I don't know what it is# How 1 know it’s real 
••••it feels like nothing is real until 1 can somehow be sure that 1 
believe it. As long as I'm preparing, it's not solid. 

You seem reales t to me when I play ball with you in the gym, !»hen you’re 
fighting. When you're determined. Especially when you’re fighting from 
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behind, 'Jh®n you're six points behind, 1 can just feel the "I'm gonna 
take it," 


Helpeei 


That's what feels real to me. I can't go into the bad part. If I can 
just fight all the time. 


Helper i 


Yeah, The only time that spark comes is when you fight. I like that 
spark. 



Example from a communication workshop, of probes about the helper's 
understanding and coring for the helpee. 



Helpeei 


1 was feeling very much alone in the situation, not knowing if anyone else 
understands it. 


Helper : 


You’re wondering if 1 understand how you're feeling. 


Helpeei 


Maybe. There is son® thing in there. 


Helper : 

f 


I think I understand some of the anguish that you're feeling, as I have 
felt in very painful relationships, and I was very relieved when I had 
the guts to breakaway. I have felt the anguish, maybe some of the 
anguish that you're feeling now, and your confusion In your relationship 
with Kim. You're also feeling your Isolation from the rest of us. 


Helpeei 


Very often that's the hardest part of it. Hot being able to express. 



(Later) 



Helper i 


...and other people in the class, including me now, somehow we're not 
communicating the same degree of caring for you and being really Inter- 
ested in you to help take away some of the hurt. Somehow you're not 
getting that message from us. So you pull away. 


Leader i 


Susan, you're feeling guilty for not showing you caring for Joe. 


Helper i 


Yeah, I am feeling guilty. But I'm working on hot? much do 1 really care 
for Joe? -- I do care for Joe, I do care for you, Joe, but 1 don't know 
to what extent I do care for you. To what degree I would put OQPself out 
for you. 


Helpeei 


T1 hen I ask a question like that of myself, "Hot? much do I care for some- 
body else?,* 1 I always end up wondering "How much Is It focussed on the 
other person and hex? much Is It just that my feelings are tied up with 
that person?" If the other person Is feeling pain, it's not because I 
feel It too. I sometimes wonder If anything that 1 call caring In myself 
is basically that. I'm responding out of my own, to avoid ay own pain, 
by helping another person. An awful lot of caring that I see in myself 
is really that. 


^ Helper: 


You wonder if you, if you honestly are really earing. ..I feel some concern 
but somehow I'm too busy or I'm too rushed really to take the time. 


Leader : 

o 

ERIC 


You're holding yourself back. 
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Helper i Yeah, X ! m still pulling out. 

Leader: You're cautious and guarded. 

Helper: I think one of the reasons why I feel cautious and guarded is because of 

that one Wednesday class, a long tine ago, when 1 think X was experiencing 
seme of your pain around your relationship with Kin, and X was feeling very 
overwhelmed by your pain and just not sure of what I could do, if there 
was anything for me to do, to reach out to you, I think what I've dona 
instead is, pull back, pull away, and not get involved because somehow -*» 
and I want to stop pulling away now. I'm gonna try to eemnunicate, Joe# 

And part of the deal is that you try to communicate back. 

Leader: "Maybe I'll risk, But X want to be sure you'll risk,'* 

(Later) 

Leader: (to helper) I've felt the sane battle with you, and it's almost the way 

you said it to Joe, ; ‘How much am I willing to go out of my way? How much 

am X willing to put out?" That's what you've said to me every time we've 
been in the crunch. How much am X willing to give of me?" 

Helper: Yes, that's true, everytime X come to see you that's the issue. 

Leader: "Do X really have to work? X don't want it to take over my life,' 1 There's 
so much potential caring in you. 

Helper: X don't want to lose myself when I give something of myself. 

Leader: You do need strong guarantees, "My fear of loss is so great##," You 

really want a strong guarantee that I'm gonna do something with you# 

Helper: X think as I get stronger, the guarantee doesn't have to be so strong, 

A, Self-disclosure, type 0 C: Disclose the other's Impact on you, that is, your 

feelings toward the other, 

B, EXP2RI2IITIAL LEVELING with your feelings toward the other. 

1# Think of a major problem you are experiencing in the Immediate 
relationship with this intimate person . Ask "How is it for toe with you? How are 
we doing?'' Do not begin by asking a perfunctory "How are you?" Address yourself 
to the state of the relationship, the us, "What are the most Important issues 
between us? How am 1 in this relationship? What issues In our relationship would 
most likely benefit from a constructive fight? What, in our relationship, is really 
eating at me?" Especially look at the more eenflietive or hurtful aspects, Ala to 
or Ware the rough edges, to actively explore conflict areas. Seek a fight for better 
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und erst and lag, in which both of you win, in which you exchange basic information 
about each other, in which your feelings can move forward* net a fight in which to 
land a knockout punch (adapted from Bach & Wyden, 1969)# 

2, Wait quietly for a while, letting words go by until you freshly sense 
and express vour bodily feel of the problem . Let your words and bodily gestures 
come from your feelings, letting your feelings come through into your voice and 
bodily movements# Vigorously, intensely, express your bodily feelings in fresh, 
iranediate, connotative words# "1 am fin’lous###" "ify teeth stand on edge#.#'' If 
you feel yourself blocking, focus on the nature of the blocking# If you feel 
yourself getting lost, take another moment of silence and listen for what freshly 
comes when you aetc ’“What- io central for mo right now with him?" If the other inter- 
feres, ask him to be quiet with you for a while# Keep following your bodily feel 
of the problem as the feelings move forward to new levels. 

3# Own vour feelings and delineate each other # '*1 feel##.'* Tell what 
you feel like Inside# Vhen you intend to refer to his feelings or actions, make 
that equally clear# Specify who is the owner of the behavior, (Adapted from 
Gendlin, 1967, p, 377), 

Use the EXPERIEiIT I:^DEO GillPTI^. non* con d emning formula i 
"I feel (describe your immediate inner experience) when you do (describe the action)# 
(Adapted from Dyer, 1969, p, 169), For example, "I find it maddening to live with 
the mess, I'm neat and orderly and it is driving me to die tract ion,' 1 rather than, 
"You are the messiest person I've ever seenl You don't care about tidiness or 
cleanliness# You are just terrible l •' Note how in the latter statement, the speaker 
tells nothing of himself, of his o^m upsetness, of his own feelings of being 
driven to distraction, but gives only condemning judgements# (Adapted from Roger® , 
1969, p. 113). 

4# Carry forward what else you directly and feelingly have there# (a} 
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Find the inward edge in your feelings. Find the why in you which make a you bored* 
stiff* detached, angry* tense* afraid* hurt* or worried. Focus on yowr needs with 
the other — c.g., your need to be effective* your wish to be successful in helping 
— end let your feelings move forward. Then* "1 feel bored when you talk about the 
weather and social chit-chat" becomes 'I want to hear more personally from you," 
or* "You tell me what happened* but I want to hear also whet it all meant to you, " 
or, "I get to thinking that all our time will be gone and I’ll have to go without 
having done a thing for you* and that will bother me all day" (adapted from Gendlin 
1967, p. 390), 'I’m just saying back words to you# Inside me I'm strangely stiff 
and detached — maybe I'm keeping my own similar self-doubt* from welling up," (b) 
Verbalize ambivalence . 'Suppose X have strong hostile feelings toward another 
person to the extent that I feel like punching him in the nose* At the same time 
another set of values elicits some feelings of guilt about the hostile feelings; 
these other values suggest to me that I should be trying to understand and accept 
others the way they are, I do not want to live my life responding in quick* hostile 
punishing ways toward others even if I currently feel that way, I do not want to 
adopt the scorpion theory that this is just the way I am; therefore* I will be 
congruent* and this makes everything justifiable, ,,, 

"If I feel hostile and punishing toward another person and at the same 
time have feelings of concern or guilt for feeling this way in light of other values 
*,,I share all of these feelings, not just the hostile ones. If I were truly con- 
gruent (and this demands that I be aware of all my own values and ray range of 
feeling experience), then I should express the range of feelings toward the person 
in words such as these; ’John, when you try to dominate the meeting* I want to hit 
you on the nose. You make me feel very hostile and angry. But I don't like to 
feel thet way, I also would like to accept you and work with you. How can I work 
out these feelings with you? 1 (Dyer* 1969* p, 166), 
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5, Open yourself to feedback. Empathize, Carry forward the other's 
reactions to you and himself, 

6, Retain your sense of humor. Laugh or joke benevolently during the 
fight in ways that bring some moments of Joyous relief to both of you. 

Some don'ts 

!• Dirty, hurtful, fighting, deflating the other's ego, 

2, Uninvolved, passive, evasive, disengaged fighting, rolling with the 
punch, letting the other fellow fight, 

3, Hiding behind a front-man. Disowning or displacing feelings by 

calling front men into play, quoting outsiders, or asking participant - observers 
to back you up, ‘Tour mother says,,, !: n The doctor says,,..* 1 

4, P,idiculing, mocking humor; sarcastically enjoying the other's 
suffering or emkarr as ament* flippant clowning when the other is serious or upset; 
distracting the other's concern by joking, 

5, There-and-then focus, Pocu3 on old, rather than current, here-and- 
now concerns. Fighting about older or irrelevant situations, past failures, a 
third person, 

6, Labelling or analyzing the other as belonging in a large category 
or pattern as contrasted with a focus on the other's specific actions or feelings. 
Seizing upon specific disagreeable actions and broadening them Into generalized 
character traits, e,g* Tour bitchiness" "Your brown-nosing" or a more intel- 
lectual Tour paranoid distrust,* 

IIIO'mtCTIQHS TO THE HBL?3r. 

You will new have a talk with each other. Your part is to thinl: of a 
major problem you are now experiencing in your relationship with your partner. 
Choose a problem which is personal and of real importance in your lives, Ask 
yourself, "Vhat in our relationship in really eating at me? How is it for me 
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with him (her) new? ,,,,,, TT hat is central for me right new with him (her)? . 

Uait quietly for a while, without talking at yourself until you get a bodily feel 
of the problem. Then, let your words come from your gut reactions. Tell the 
other person what you feel like ins ide about the problem. When you begin, avoid 
using words which will condemn the other person. Instead, begin the talk with a 
non- condensing sentence, that is, "X feel . ,, when you do such and such'" Once you've 
begun, carry forward what you directly and feelingly have there. Share all your 
feelings with your partner. Your feelings may be pulling you in many directions 
at the same time. You, may feel two ways about him (her). Shape this "pulling" 

with your partner. Finally, to repeat, remember to explore your feelings in your 
relationship which are really eating at you. 

In the final part of your talk, you will switch and your partner is going 
to tell you what (s)he feels about the SAME problem. Your job, then, is to be as 
helpful as possible by showing that you understand hew the other feels about what 
(s)he is telling you. Focus only on the other's concern and try to deepen its 
meaning for him (her). 

Because your partner is expressing feelings about you, you will be very 
tempted to defend yourself .,, but hold back. Work at helping your partner explore 
his (her) feelings by showing a full understanding of what (s)he's feeling. It 
may be tempting to explain the problem away, or to defend yourself •• .but try to 
resist this and emphasize, instead, expressing your understanding of yotar partner. 

To sum up you will first express yotff own feelings about a problem be- 
tween you, and after 1 ask you to switch, you will try to show understanding of 
your partner's feelings toward you, 

IlISmtJCTXOHS TO Tlffi UNDS&3 Tu WEI'. 

You will now have a talk with each other. Your partner Is going to begin 
this talk by expressing a feeling (s)he has toward you or a feeling about yovx 
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relationship together# Your job is to be as helpful as possible by showing that 
you understand how the other feels about what (s)he is telling you# Focus only on 
the other's concern and try to deepen its meaning for him (her)# 

Because your partner is expressing feelings about you, you will be very 
tempted to defend yourself* ,#bu£ hold back, !Jork at helping your partner explore 
his (her) feelings by showing a full understanding of what (s)he f 8 feeling# It 
may be tempting to explain the problem away, or to defend yourself • •■but try to 
resist this and emphasize. Instead, expressing your understanding of your partner# 
In the final part of your talk, you will switch and you will then tell 
your partner what you feel like ins ide about the SAME problem# Ask yourself, 

'"•hat is really eatin a at me about this problem? *.##How is it for me with him 
(her) regarding the problem we've been talking about?#., #,■' Walt quietly for a 
while, without talking at yourself until you get a bodily feel of the problem# 
Then, let your words come from your gut reactions# Tell the other person what you 
feel like ins ide about the problem# Vhen you begin, avoid using words which will 
condemn the other person. Instead, begin the talk with a non* condemning sentence, 
that is, "I feel . . .when you do such and such! 11 Once you've begun, carry forward 
what you directly and feelingly have there# Share all your feelings with your 
partner. Your feelings may be pulling you in many directions at the same time,, 

You may feel two ways about him (her), Shafe this :i pu^ling ,, with your partner 
Finally, to repeat, remember to explore your feelings in your relationship which 
are really eating at you# 

To sum up, you will first try to show understanding of your partner's 
feelings toward you and after I ask you to switch, you will express your own 
feelings about the problem between you. 
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LEVELIWG FEEDBACK PROFILE 

After a confrontation, develop a profile of each persons "fight style* 
by marking each Item with a dot as plus, minus or zero (use the zero If you cannot 
classify as plus or minus). Connecting the dots with a solid line gives the 
'profile." Ratingj of a dyad can be pooled by group members and a profile drawn 
from the majority ratings. Each member of the dyad can then explore the meaning 
of his "fight style." 



1. Shared rough edges 

2. Shared (onpra of fo«Hnga 

3. Close to feelings 
A. Owned feelings 

5. Current Issues with other 

6. Specific actions/feelings 

7. Descriptive, non-condemning 
0, Clean, above the belt 

9. Involved 

10, Benevolent humor 

11, Opened to feedback 
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Avoided a has ale 
Stopped at outer edge of feel 
Remote from feelings 
Disowned feelings 
There-and- then 
Labelling/categorizing 
Judgmental, condemning 
Dirty, below the belt 
Uninvolved 

Sarcastic /distracting humor 
Impervious to reactions 
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Examples of Experiential Leveling. 



Example of experiential leveling and crisis precipitation from a 
parent counselling session, 

A powerful executive-type father of & passive-aggressive boy was vigorously cross- 
examining the child's therapist about what was wrong with the boyi about the ef- 
fectiveness of play therapy, about improvements noted, etc. The boy's therapist felt 
his insides tightening, his jaws clench, his teeth stand on edge. In an experien- 
tial-descriptive manner, the boy's therapist described with Immediacy, his gut 
reactions to the father and pointed out that the man's own therapist guardedly 
chose his words with his hand covering his mouth. The boy's therapist connected 
these reactions to the man's cross-examining ''pinning-me-to-the-wall" manner and 
raised the possibility that the man's passive-aggressive son was responding to him 
in the same way. This shocking confrontation precipitated a crisis in which the 
father first checked out the therapist's experience of him with his wife, children 

and business associates. He thought his behavior was part of his being ■uper- 

responslble, super-competent. He did not believe that ha was scaring people. Yet, 
one of his own values was to be a constructive person, not a frightening person. 

At a deeper level, he did not want* to do what his own father had done to him, yet 
he now found that he had kept his father from stepping on him only by copying his 
father's wavs s The man began a period of Intensive self-confrontation. For two 
weeks, he literally stopped all "practical" work at his regular job. He asked his 
colleagues ‘'Am I like this?" He jetted across the continent to visit his sister 
and checked himself out with her. During this crisis, the therapist had hla 
heart in his mouth, worrying, "'ill he pull together? Vhat did I do? He is in fact 
super-responsible. He is supporting many people in hia work. What happens to him 
and to them if this work stoppage lasts a long time?" The man, who had risen to 

many challenges in his life, took a hard look, and rose to this one, A process of 

intensive self-exploration, coupled with constructive personality change, ensued, 
(Adapted from Hallowitz, Bierman, Harrison & Stulberg, 1967) 

Example of experiential leveling in a communication workshop Session, 

She: What comes to me most is almost a lack of a hassle between us, I feel shut 

out from you. 

He: Almost no contact at all. 

She: Very superficial contact, Mostly X feel shut out, I can't grab hold of 

you, I think partly I don't try very hard but another part of me just — 

moves away. You know, I, I get the feeling of just a wall. 

He: There's no way at all that I'll let you in. 

She: Yeah, Like the chair facing the back. Really of being cut off, I get two 

feelings. One of just wanting to hit you, like I've been promising to do for 
a couple of days. And another feeling that really hitting you is what you 

want but it should come another way, I, I get tied up between those two 

things. Of wanting to make contact but not knowing how. 

He: 'How do I do it?" 
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She: I'd really like to hit you* But I don't think that would nake any difference. 

He; It sounds like that's not really what you want to do. 

She; Yeah* it's telling you I'm mad, but that's as far as It goes* and I don't 
want that. 

He; 1 7 hy the hell is he shutting me out? ' 

She; Uhere can I get hold? I get a feeling of a* a coolness an Iciness* a kind 
of detachment that I don't think Is really you. Maybe that's what makes me 
so mad, Uh — like I don't think you're really the cool Frank Burns, 

He; But everything that takes place between us •*, 

She; ,,, is. Is one that level. 

He; I get the feeling not; of you banging against my door. That's a new feeling. 



Leader* Switch, 

She; You didn't have the feeling of my trying to make contact. 

He; I'm gonna have to keep what you said strongly in ay mind to try to counter- 
act some of my stuff, ?hat stops me* is I don't want to let go. 

She; It's frightening to you to let go, 

later the eleven member group pooled ratings to give the following feedback on 




Avoided a hassle 

Stopped at outer ec 
feeling 

Remote from feeling 
Disowned feelings 

Thare-and-then 
Labe Ung/ca tegor iz f 
Judgmental, condern 
Dirty* below the bt 
Un involved 
Sarcastic /d is trac t 
Impervious to reac 
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The pair was then asked what the profiles meant to them, 

3he* X hear, well X also experience too, that X need more directness, more kind 
of focus, more (sigh) mors intensity sod more, what sounds to me like more 
gut, tJh (sigh) and, in addition to that, like a general explanation, like a 
deepening of the encounter. 

Leader i Like you went with a piece of it. But you hedged on the fullness, 

She: Yeah, in a sense. There's more to it. You know. And like as a helper. I 

couldn't rate myself, because at that point, when I get all, when that 
feeling's churning, I couldn't think of what X'm doing, you know, X just 
respond (laugh) and so X can't think about what's coming out of my mouth. 

Leader: There's a flood of feelings inside of you. 

She: Yeah, like just whooo l 

Leader: But it came out much more controlled. 

She: Yeah, 

Leader: X think that's what we're saying. Xt wasn't the fullness that came across. 

Che: I think X'm talking about the fullness of ray feelings, and then trying to be 

helper. 

Leader: You hadn't finished, Xn other words, X switched on you too soon. Is 

that part of it? 

She: It might be, I don't know. Xt was just that, the whole, the whole encounter 
thing got me going so much that my head didn't work. 

Leader: Your guts were working. 

Che: That to me is kind of a frightening feeling. 

Leader: You weren't figuring him out any more. 

She: Hot even not figuring him out. Hot having uh... 

Leader: Control, 

She: Not having control, not even, not having any kind of head sense of Prank, 

but just a gut sense that goes. 

Leader: Just plunging in. 

She: Uh, that's scary (laugh). 

Leader: Yes* yes, just plunging in and moving by instinct, that's scary, 

Che: (laugh). 
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Leader; I had that last night in working with a guy and I literally felt that I 

was fighting for his life* And I had to feel that fear and just plunge ahead, 
without any, with just trusting my instincts that 1 knew what t© do. Really 
frightening# Almost blind, 

Che i That's the feeling, blind. 

Leader; Blind, I only had my small and my feel, «*» 0, K. , the intensity wasn't on 
the open, and maybe what your afraid of if the intensity comes that you' 11 
fight a dirty fight, I don't knew. But you fought a clean one, with low 
intensity. 

She; Yeah (laugh). 

Leader; The scare is ^?hat if I really get hot? If I really get hot, will I 
clobber ? !i 

Che: T ell I wouldn't mind hitting him, I mean, that to me is clean fighting. 

Leader; I mean clobbering, destroying him. 

She; That's one of the things that scares me about the really intense. Yeah, 
Because then In another sense I'm also blind. But, it's a blindness that 
doesn't take in the other person at all. And that's me when I'm raging. 

Leader; Then you reach the boiling point, you see blood, "Can I feel say angers 
and not go after blood ?" 

She; I'm not sure about that. 

Leader; "I haven't learned to do that, to really count on it," You know, it's 
possible to be furious and not to kill, 

Che: And I don't think I’ve ever let myself be that furious to experience that. 

I'll pull back first, — Cut this didn't hurt so much, so maybe 

Leader; 0, K. Frank, what do you make out of it? 

He; I was thinking about what had happened as far as getting in deeper, which 
didn't happen, and sort of sharp the rough edges instead of going for the 
good solution, Then you started talking about that, the primary feeling 
I got was; Yeah, right. And, and I knew what you were saying, end I had 
a feeling of what you were gonna say before it came, ttn, I had to fight 
back two things. One, a feeling of saying :, Yeah, I know, now what can we 
do about it?" And I was trying to keep these things out of my mind, 1 felt 
that, rather then getting deeper into it -- and into the conflict, my own 
way was to say "0, 7., How what happens ?" 

Group Member; I sense this as what happens in the £utur#? ,, Tot, "now what 

happens? 5 You jumped from what's happening now into the gap. But it stops 
when you go into the future. 

She; For me, Frank, when we were doing it, right then that was a big change. 
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III. Direction of the encounter: accent acting, choosing* taking r es pone tbi lit ies. 

A. Explicit challenge the use of self "consistency as a criterion for life deci- 
sions# Loosen the Identification with the Self, wove the person toward re-experi- 
encing his wholeness, his responsibility in enf for his actions. Encourage, 
meeting each situation with fresh awareness (including the awareness of similar past 
experiences) and with fresh ability to choose in terms of the intrinsic properties 
of the alternatives in the situation and the creativity of the person (Adapted 
from Bugental, 1965, p, 324.) 

Examples , 

'You have never done that sort of thing in the past, you say, Vhat's 
that got to do with now? (Bugental, 1965, p, 325) 

Veil, if you're not a queer underneath, what are you underneath ?.,,.. 

I want to know what you mean by 1 underneath. * Hhat would it mean to be or not to 
be a 'queer 1 or inything else 'underneath?' . In your genes? ... I think you 
mean in part, 'Maybe I don't have to take responsibility for all my choices. Maybe 
some mysterious thing basically in roe makes seme of the choices*' ...So you lost 
the chance to just be there feeling your feelings in the situation because of this 
idea you were something or other underneath or basically (Bugental, 1965, pp* 

325-326). n 

•'You really sound pretty enthusiastic when you get going on cussing 
yourself out. You're just no good, huh? • •••.‘Jell, there*! really nothing t© 

feel badly about, is there? ,,, Veil, you're no good and you never have been any 
good. So plainly it's not your responsibility. Somebody else messed you apt 
God or your parents, but you don't have to carry the load* *.*Sure, you're taking 
the blame and doging the responsibility, ... Is it? I don't think so, (I don't 
think blame and responsibility are the same thing.) I've heard you take the blame 
a dosen times, and all I can see that it does is pay a little emotional bill for 
your drunk. Then the next time you can't deal with things you can get drunk again 
and pay the bill with blaming yourself and do it all over. You've never taken 

responsibility for yourself, only blame (The difference is) Just this: If 

you took responsibility for the feeling you had before you started to drink, if 

you took responsibility for starting to drink, if you took responsibility for the 

way you treat Leah and the kids when you're loaded — instead of blaming it on 

the alcohol -- If you took it on yourself to knot? what you were doing at each of 

those points, what do you think would happen? ,,. That's the point.' Before you 

know it — ' You're not taking responsibility, HI you do is sing the 'Ain't I 

bad! ' song so you can do it ell over again (adapted from Bugental, 1965, pp* 339-340). 

B, Confront with choices. 



Examples . "So you decided to let her go with John? ....Ho, you've decided 
too. You've chosen to let her go with John ••• hat you're doing Is accepting her 
Insistence, ,,.Se you've decided to forbid her to go with John. I didn't »ay 
that you should do anything. You have a choice here, but you seem to be Insisting 
that either your daughter is making a choice or that I am. It's a hard choice 
(Bugental, 1965, pp. 345-346)." 

Whether you agree with me all the time or disagree just to please me, 
you're doing the same thing: Both are ways of demanding that X be right all the 
time and thus relieve you of responsibility for yourself (Bugental, 1965, p. 350)," 
"After we are sure we want to continue meeting, we can discuss the fee* 

If we don't agree on the financial part of oar contract, it is better we part on 
that basis* Otherwise the necessity of personal choice is obscured by issues of 
money (Steins or, 1967, p, IS)," 
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‘'You probably expect me to Interview you, to ask you why you are here 
and to determine whether I think I can help you or whether 1 think you need help. 

If this is necessary In your case, you would be a usual 'ease.' But as I'm here 
to discover something about you, you are here to discover me, too. I'll be glad 
to answer any questions you have about me as clearly as I can. If I don't know the 
answer, I' 11, of course, say so (Steinzor, 1967, p, 11),** 

"The only absolute position I take Is that neither the patient nor I 
has the right to determine whether he or anyone else should live or die, liurder 
or suicide is one action about which no therapist has the right to say to the 
patient, implicitly, or explicitly, 'That is your choice. 1 (Stetnzor, 1967, p. 20), " 

Example from a conwunication workshop session. "...You can make it an 
exercise, you make me feel like it's an exercise. You want to keep it that way. 

It's not an exercise for me,,,, Every time that I've been with you In group, Jean, 
you knot; that this has happened ....Whan are you gonna do something about that? 

I know you don't like it.,,, You don't have to get a master's degree this way, if 
you don't want this ,,, But this is the kind of program this la. There's personality 
programs and there are child programs and people have mede those choices If they say 
"Ho, I don't want this,*' , I'm drawing the Issue that way# You don't want to 
draw the Issue but I am, I mean, what he hell are you doing here' ... Yes, you 
are (being singled out) ... Everyone gets singled out ... I know so ... Uho? Jean 
has consistently said "No, • ... You want to raise the issue for Ken? «... I'll 
raise it for anyone who says No, I just want to go through the motions.** I've 
raised it with others when I've felt the door shut the way Jean shuts it. And 
I'll taka your challenge and I'll say "0. K. , what about you too, Ken? 1 * ... She 
says you are ... Jean has said "Ho." She's said "No," to me every fucking time 
I've been here with her ... You have! Everytimel ... “?eil you always feel ;i No ;i 
and I'm saying, alright you have a right to feel u lTo ; * and you just am told me you 
feel "No" generally. So own up to it, dammit!" 
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Immediacy of Relationship in Interpersonal Processes. X 

A Scale for Measurement^ 

Level 1 

The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper disregard the content and 
affect of the helpee' s expressions which have the potential for relating to the 
helper. 

Example: The helper may simply ignore all helpee communications, whether 

direct or indirect, which deal with the helper-heipee relationship. 
In summary, the helper simply disregards ail of those helpee messages that are 
related to the helper. 

Level 2 

The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper disregard most of the 
helpee expressions which have the potential for relating to the helper* 

Example: Even if the helpee is talking about helping personnel in general 

the helper may, in general, remain silent or just not relate the 
content to himself. 

In summary, the helper appears to choose to disregard most of those helpee 
messages that are related to the helper. 

Level 3 

The verbal tfnd behavioral expressions of the helper, while open to interpre- 
tations of immediacy, do not relate what the helpee is saying to what is going 
on between helper and helpee in the immediate moment. 

Example: The helper may make literal responses or reflections to the 

helpee 's expressions or otherwise open-ended responses that 
refer to no one specifically but which might refer to the helper. 

In summary, while the helper does not extend the helpee' s expressions to 
immediacy, he is not closed to such interpretations. Level 3 constitutes the 
minimum level of facilitative interpersonal functioning. 

Leve l ‘4 

The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper appear cautiously to relate 
the helpee' s expressions directly to the helper-helpee relationship. 

Example: The helper attempts to relate the helpee* s responses to himself 

but does so in a tentative manner. 

In summary, the helper relates the helpee's responses to himself in an open, 
cautious manner. 

Level 5 

The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper relate the helpee's 
expressions directly to the helper-helpee relationship. 

Example: The helper in a direct and explicit manner relates the helpee's 

expressions to himself. 

In summary, the helper is not hesitant in making explicit interpretations of 
the helper-helpee relationship. 



1. The present scale is a revision of earlier versions of immediate relationship 
scales (Berenson and Mitchell, 1968; Leltner aid Berenson, 1967). 
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Scale 4 



Eat J 1 1 tael v e Self Dt r. t, I * ; h ur o In 1 nt.erp era onal Pr o cesoes 
An Experimental Scale for Measure.ment. 

James 0, Martin and Robert R. Carkhuff 



Le vel l 

The first person actively attempts to remain detached from the second pereon(s) 
and discloses nothing about his own feelings or personality to the second per** 
son(s) or if he does disclose himself, does oo in a way that is not tuned to 
the second person's interests and nay ever! retard the second person* a general 
progress , 

Example: The first person may attempt, whether awkwardly or skillfully, to 

divert the second person s attention away from focusing upon per- 
sonal questions concerting the first person or his self-disclosures 
may be ego shattering for the second person(s) and may ultimately 
cause him to lose faith in the first person. 

In summary, the first person actively attempts to remain ambiguous and an unknown 
quantity to the second person(s) or if he is self -disclosing, he does so solely 
out of his own needs and in oblivious to the needs of the second person(s) . 

Level 2 

The first: pe rson, while noi always appearing actively to avoid self-disclosures, 
never volunteers personal informal’ on about. nimbelf. 

Example; The first person may resuond briefly to direct questions from the 
client about himself , however, he does so hesitantly and never 
provides more in formation about himself than the second person(s) 
specifically requests 

fn summary, line second person(a) e . ther does not ask about the personality of 
the first person, or if he does, t ;« barest minimum of brief, vague and super- 
ficial responses are offered by the first person. 



Level 3 
The f:rst 
keep \ av : wi 
and indict: 



person volunteers personal information about himself which may be in 
f h the second person's interest but this information is often vague 
tes little about the uninue character of the first person. 



Example: Uhi. le the 

given :he 
n mac ll . 
gunei a J i j 
and hi:. \ 
J n unwary, the » .• r 
a 1 :, vrd with the 
as a unique person 
ijn L e rp err, on a 1 f u n i: t 



>* i rut person volunteers personal, information and never 
1 'apron- i on that hu dues not wish to disclose more about 
nevertheless , the content of his verbalizations are 
•*..», red upon h. s reactions to the second person(s) 

*!•,*. concern j./ their interaction, 

pus non may i ut reduce more abstract, personal ideas In 
• j person's i n» crest n , but these ideas do not stamp him 
Level j pot tsj. t • i to y_ the mini mum level of facllitative 
tor i it; . 
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Scale* 4 - p. 2 



L evel 4 

The facilitator freely volunteers information about hxa personal ideas, attitudes 
and experiences in accord with the second person’s interests and concerns. 
Example: The facilitator may discuss personal ideas In both depth and 

detai l and hi a expressions reveal him to be a unique individual. 

In summary, the facilitator is free snd spontaneous in volunteering pergonal 
information about himself and in so doing, may reveal in a constructive 
fashion quite intimate material about his own feelings, values and beliefs. 

Level 5 

The facilitator volunteers very intimate and often detailed material about his 
own personality and in keeping with the second person's needs, may express In- 
formation which might be extremely embarrassing under different circumstances 
or if revealed by the second person to an outsider, 

Kxatnpje: The facilitator gives the impression of holding nothing back and 

of dice losing his feelings and ideas fully and completely to the 
second person(s) and if some of his feelings are negative con- 
cerning the second person(s) , the facilitator employs them 
constructively as a basin for an open-ended inquiry, 
in summary, the facilitator is open-ting in a constructive fashion at the most 
inti male levels of self -disclosure. 



The present scale, "Facii itative sel f -disclosure in interpersonal 
processes has been derived in part, from " A tentative scale for the measure* 
nent of therapist seif-disclosure" by W. Dickenson which has been validated 
in process and outcome research in counseling and psychotherapy (summarised 
in Truax and Carkhuff, 1967), In addition, similar measures of similar coa- 
st rue Ls have, received support in the literature of counseling and therapy. 
The prese-'t srale was written to apply to all interpersonal processes and 
represent;-, :< systematic attempt it reduce the ambiguity and increase the re- 
liability -i tie earlier scale . In the process many Important delineations 
and addit » ms lave been made , for comparative purposes, a particular point 
of differ w. ) u the scales i s the cons i derut, ? on given to non- facil itative 
sell-disci , uu ir. pr»'S-vd scale. Level 1 of the present scale is ap- 
pro* mate!. vq.ial to -m ,< r. ' and V of the e.oliet scale; Level 2 to Stages 

3 a iJ 4; Lo /ui 3 i. u . :g« ; ,< '-n,i h Luvi L 4 s «j Stages V and 8; Level 5 to 
St a 9 



bb/7/67 
rev. H-2 
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■,«wtti,i,ttuvj ij’,:nui»enes8 in J.nce., personal rrocesses 
L Scale for Measurement 1 
Robert R. Carkhv • 



Leve 1 1 

The first per ' V'S verbal nations are clear 3.y correlated to what he is feel- 
ing at the morr ’t, or his only genuine responses are negative In regard to 
the second per on (s) and appear to .^ave a t 1 ly destructive effect upon 
* he second person. 

Example* The first person may be defensive Lo his Interaction with the 
second person(s) and this defensive pass may be demonstrated in 
the content of his words or his voice quality and where he Is 
defensive he does not employ his ■reaction as a basis for 
potentially valuable inquiry into the relationship. 

In summary, there is evidence of a considerable discrepancy between the first 
person’s inner experiencing and his current verbalizations or where there 
is no discrepancy, the first person's reactions are employed solely in a 
destructive fashion. 

Level 2 

The first person's verbalizations are slightly unrelated to what he is feel- 
ing at the moment or when his responses are genuine they are negative in 
regard to the second person and the first person does not appear to know 
how to employ his negative reactions constructively as a basis for inquiry 
into the relationship. 

Example i The first person may respond to the second person (s) in a 

"professional" manner that has a rehearsed quality or a quality 
concerning the way a helper should respond in that situation. 

In summary, the first person is usually responding according to his pre- 
scribed role" rather than to express what he personally feels or means 
and when he is genuine hie responses are negative and he is unable to 
employ them as a basis for further Inquiry, 

Level 3 

The first person provides no ■ "negative" cues between what he says and what 
he feels, but he provides no positive cues to indicate a really genuine 
response to the second person(s). 

Example: The first person may listen and follow the second person(s) 

but commit^ nothing more of himself. 

In summary, the first person appears to make appropriate responses which do 
not seem insincere but which do not reflect any real involvement either. 
Level 3 constitutes the minimal level of facilitative interpersonal func- 
tioning. 

Level 4 

The facilitator presents come positive cues indicating a genuine response 
(whether positive or negative) in a non-destructive manner to £l}& 
persen(s). 
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Example: The facilitator' c expressions are congruent with his feelings 

although ha may be somewhat hesitant about expressing them 

fully. 

In summary* the facilitator responds with many of his own feelings and there 
is no doubt as to whether he really means what he says and he is able to 
employ his responses whatever their emotional conte&t, as a basis for 
further inquiry into the relationship. 

Level 5 

The facilitator is freely and deeply himself in a non- exploitative rs ‘.at ion- 
ship with the second pqrson(s). 

Example: The facilitator is completely spontaneous in his interact; 

and open to experi nces of all types* both pleasant and hurt- 
ful; and in the event of hurtful reoponees the facilitate. r s 
comments are employed constructively to open a further area 
of inquiry for both the facilitator and the second person. 

In summary, the facilitator is clearly being himself and yet employing his 
own genuine responses constructively. 



^The present scale, ‘Facilltative genuineness in interpersonal 
processes has been derived in part from A tentative scale for the 
measurement of therapist genuinenese or self- congruence by C, B, Truax 
which has been validated In extensive process and outcome research on 
counseling and psychotherapy (summarized in Truax and Carkhuff, 1967) 
and in part from an earlier version which has been similarly validated 
(summarized in Carkhuff and Berenson, 1967), In addition, similar measures 
of similar constructs have received support in the literature of counseling 
and therapy and education. The present scale was written to apply to all 
interpersonal processes and represents a systematic attempt to reduce the 
ambiguity and increase the reliability of the scale. In the process, many 
important delineations and additions have been made. For comparative 
purposes, the levels of the present scale are approximately equal to the 
stages of the earlier scale, although the systematic emphasis upon the 
constructive employment of negative reactions represents a pronounced 
divergence of emphasis , 
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•wing. Accents •nopuru^rr. 

mutual influence, cioeenesg, imati 



Appendix XVIII 



Controlaby systems and iaehnlqu#«, fofle and 
qr£^i*mmed routinea * nts toward ratlonaliam. 
teieniifte approach, pregmatte eat too, taehfllea! 
proficiency. effictonsy, pr*B«!"s| productivity and 
utilitarianism. Accents pMoing power end somml 
over oneself «nd one'l WOf W. 

Delimits specific content for discussion 
indicates that emolronsl itstis are irrational end directs towtfd their 
reduction Of supprewion by logical analysis of by iy*tt ni^f fe technique* 
such « programme ticelty combining elements of behsv igf and/or ©ounferlfty 
one amotion with an incompatible nrongw amotion Emphasise adherence 
to preconceived tcbedotost timetables, (kquenc*, program* ( ini 

Weelogteal or operational formulae. Structural shap m, c ondWon i jpaelffc 
responses. 

Orients toward other's gflna himstll and Modita, m dtoelpHned fflpnlpi rtifr 
able objects, deciding and enforcing decisions by practical rakaon, , * |f ~ 



'Control* by force 

Determine* other * behavior by force, by 
authority, inducing faer, forcefully eliciting v " 
suppressing e particular reaction Dogmatic* 
discipline* and pumshe*, coerce* threaten* 
rapritalt 

r Directs other toward negation, toward 
destruction by direct terroristic ad ton. Direct* 
other toward survival by dogeat-dog ruth|**snetf 



Taik oriented, bustoeaetike, structured, 
rationalistic, tctootiflc, programmed. 
Styiiied expre wiven— , for aff e ct ©n other. 
Author Itativaty guide*, authoritatively 
pr escribes other 1 action, authorHotlyriy 
ImpotM own preconceived Mae, formula*, 
routine^ jjhiioeophy, values. 



Direct* toward acting from a centered til? 
wnp 4 *m*nt one's dirwnoo, goal*. and valuer 
A re*por»Pb*lity for consequence* tekmg mil l*f n 
C for on*’* own !it* ; raijfing to on* t *•) f and t 
T mefdeddiieipi.ned creature*, out «lto asugnii 
| oreetor* «* potent generator* of idee*, thing* 
Or tent* toward Chsnij* towanl ueaiiv^y evoiw 
meaningful living, toward continuous cour »f» 
boundatfi, venturing into uncharted ares* wit* 
confronting the naturally attendant fear and g 
riik separating a* wed n integrating 

Direct* toward the courage to b* owir 
maintaining emotional! 
HoW* approval with i 

nettling btek, ^''^sT-enflthenuv 

Freely and deeply expresses g* 

loving and hateful feelings Erotic or 
hurtful response* are constructively used 
to open new areas for exploration. Discloses 
personal information and values in relation to 
other's interests and concerns, freely offers ow 
perceptions end ideas advice, guidance, eiggesti 
help with specific plans as g stimulating and eaj 
problem solving participant, leaving a wide mar 
for other to chops* what is meaningful or fittim 

Hides self fylly. wholly, and openly in direct 



'Openly boat Me, engry, 
destructive, rebel Moyt, icy. 
Attacks, accuses, rebel* 
Helittlel, minimises 
praiseworthy behavior 
Criticises minor detail* 
di^ropontonaUly Actively 
emphasizes nepthre regerd 
accent* other * bednest end 
lack of worth. 



REJECTING 

REJECTING 



B*t£enEiv« t 
x^ferfyoctory.igfl&rd , 
x Con front* with Irrattepaltom, 
cweremotlofieOwn, or 
jublecthdiy of ctf m > 
Heumpttoni and aapreariorta. 
0 % aHanps ©fh» a flffip i itn i 
By deified inquiry, JttuHreteo 
seen tr edict fona, MM pltfiM*, 
u md vfetatenttiffer mulai 
*dtNr f i mptmteM. 
spmmvmmiampm* 
\\moom pK\ 1 b 

Utliltas other s ex prwlon a ae N* j fa<t ^ n6 ? > 
a weapon. Directly oonfronu \*»nnwi ™ 
with other * def iclenclea, 
kiedequaciet, 

Turne other's itatement* 

•gelnet the other. 

Mdf^RSONAL 
IMPERSONAL 



Direct* toward standardising, conforming, 
fitting in, adjusting Emphasites social 
respohiibilitle*, soewtaf rnorai, traditkjn*. 
crjnventionel form*, prgahUif tonal rule* end 
procedural, teamwork, group processes 
Accents gentility, propriety mariners, order 
Accent* meeting evpactatron* fur ’ appropriate 1 
> behavior, adhering to tociel role*, relating 
^according t© the protocols awocieted with 
□pie $ social statue** 



Thraetffta avpomr*. 
abandonment, social iaolation 
end o*freci*m. Threattm 
to h»«r 4 or to tend the other 
away Withholds, grudgingly 
give,, of thmiteits withdrawal 
of mention communicetion • 
interaction Exprewion* convey 
aufftr ing, hurt, pe«n as though 
k being wounded by the other. 

Irritated, annoyed* 

brutgue, impellent, mo\i 
ditdatnfui, afoot, bored. 



r other through the po op i ty#A Denis* 
i experience e* hot fitting in with M 
, proprletie*, or resfiffee 
rktkuiev discredits other t J? 
i«aprei*l^Suspee»hidllenmesn- 
mgs or ulterior mothm Dltep^ / 
iprueea or other ^ 

LMtocWly meto^uM, 

\or improper, or *elf SSL 

t serving, or x Of* eTTeci^fKjUcea, 




. nehra 



W exper tones 
into components instead 

of exploring It, Intel as* 
/ perlence in generaitoed. ab* 
/ rtrect, Jmpenonef terms Re* 
ectt to the other hi terms*? • 
breed label or category. I n or se e — 
emotional distance horn the 
^ >#r e end nov* wpHma. 
hem attsmkm from 

dsmpene atror^ 
Jeetinpor ton- 
purtaetoset. 



Intel toctuelfy detached, neutral. 

Attempt* to remain ambiguous, an unknown, 
nQOOommrtal, 



^romote* introapecih* peeWvlty Eneouragei #xemi nation of tap 
ceuae* Encouregee thoughtful, InteHectuSl, abffret, emotlonRIy remote 
rwoonee* to lituationflt Guides or alfOws flbstriit. Intel lectutotoed dhctmkm 
in va^e enonymoye, gsnerelttad terms, ^rovktoe few or no eapItcH cum 
to guide specific content of dtooutsion. Cmpheriies m*I#»tfwl taper fence 
gained through know! edge of one's self, 

DeterminMito ttance' dir ecu attention to the impersonal play of tore*!* fata* Of 
reflexes Which Km made the other a creature of habit or cifCumeunee wfchoot 
^fftuch leeway in bHiaylce'. Indtoetes that free^m end choke ere Wutoons; 

reduces values to aHt^aarving elements, directs toward policy 
of noncommitment, of continuously quett toning prerythlng. 
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Directly confront* wifn* 

«ubf active impact of the 
other ypon himwlf Aciivaly' 
extends other 1 «w*rene** 
of hi* Impact on pw>ple 
and of hi* action 
tendenc ies Brings other into 
more direct contact with 
whit h* to pwpl* *fW^S«nsitiy,ly .. 
wtwt h* *mu to do / | # od s othw’t i««c 
ne*«. intensifies m*aniri 
^deepens aHect, bf inp ©th 
r »n!o mere direct contact witH 
^experience Finely and openly | 
tuned in to si! tht unique and f 
^meanings of the other. 

R cognizes other '1 a^en and at anphij 
r how the other'* strengths art excessively s 
in reactive living * in opposilkmtl, controi|i| 
^ withdraw ing or pieciting reactions to oth# 

fERSONAL 
PERSONAL 



Sees the world through, the | 
Jyn. Conveys particulerize 
personalized understandm 
other s distinct Individual 
experience, grasps other'* 1 
Restate*, accurately reflect] 
summer im oven meenin 
corwstently with othar'i 
^frame of reference 
tcflecta 

xperi encea 
and 



Encourage* further expraewon 
A*ks, probes, listen* 
•ympathatlcally 
Agrees, cptopliea. 
Reflect* content 



Shows pfqfeMiona) acceptanca and interest 
to prescribed "heipmg rot#" mwther. 
Gentle, kind, apperently friendly, bland, 
and pleasant, laughs or jokes with the 
other Make small talk. 

Reloads 'appropriately . Not 
sn^t»e but conveys no reel 
aril-involvement. To direct quest ion* 

Reut hirmaif , briefly reveals a 
minimum of superficial information 
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y iyitiffh sod taoholquM, lofk and 
i foytin**. Orients toward rationalism, 
pproaeh. pragmatic nation, technical 
v, •fftefrftcy, preatloal productivity ami 
*m. Aecents gening power and senile! 
If and one's world, 
iiffc content for fllwiirtfffl 
I end d If acta i©w#fd thalr 
yy* or by *y at emetic technique* 

•mi of bohavlor and/or countering 
r •motion Empfraaif** edhererwa 
uaneti. programs, fiefrniqyfSi end 
fcftirf#. shape** condition* pfdffc 

as di^iplined manipulate 
act leal rd 



oriented. buunaaqik*, structured, 
ntllflk, scientific, progifhmed, 
uad expraMlvanni. for effect on other . 
wiutbify guides, autfcefttiiivily 
-f teM ©tfrar i action, afttofftattoly 
i m preconceived formula*, 

irw*, phlkwophy. value*. 



ittentlve, 
perfunctory. Ignore . 
''Confronts with irratloneftam, 

at 

WflfWfMJf fuflBVf lm g Of 

«jbi*ctMfy of other* 

■BUmipiHXiv *na nfvwm. 
Chellenpat othoft ew f pttfH 
ly detailed Inquiry. HJuWratee 
i.eontF^Jetteiiti loi^if pHM* 
^•nd vldiitfemqf formula* 

» other's axprewioo*. 



.Structure* and super- 



's #*pf jcUoftt M 
Directly oonfrunta 
* deficiencies, 

* statements 



.wbitfifi 
^piMNtof 
v 0lb#rt0 



IMPERSONAL 

IMPERSONAL 

through the froupTtYe* Denies" 

-pc* at not fitting in with inch ' 
pf isttei, nr refines, Stem#** 
yits. discredits other • 
j«p«ctt hidden men- 

MSS«!rX'yl>w«». 

i s «¥ : ^/srss3; 

offtffoct; reduce , 
frauuenii, dimctv, 
clsadf fan experience 
_ iotq component* fnateed 
f of pkK ing it, state **- 
per fence In gsnweJUed. ab- 
stract. Impersonal farms, Re* 
Kti to the other m farm* of a 
t broad iefeti or category, tnoreaaei 
.•motions* dletenca from tie 
^ **““» and now * experience. 
INwm attention from 
and denpona strong 

" Jmltom ‘ 



y|y detached, neutral. 
o remain ambiguous, an unknowf 
4*1. 



irving, myrow encounter, 

mutual inflyerwe, cfoeeneii, mm eta 
nsm 

0* reel i toward acting from a canter ad ail fo affirmatrveiy 
enpfeiTierir on# * dtr«r t*>n, goals, and valve*, choosing with 
re^enutylity lor cohfcsqutncet, tab mg initiative and respomAwiity 
for ones own Ida relating W one'i tell tni tftociafes, not only «t 
mo4d#d di*c»p.hfk#»3 ueeturM, t^yi ai*o e* s»gnd icant infloanttal 
creiors as putant ganaritoff of id«as, self and atlw peopie 

Orianii toward «hangs towerd treaiivaiy ♦jolwmg, amwgmg^ drvafgmg, appending 
meaningful living, toward continuous courageous «C*m, brajfcmg tljrough mmjfi 
bouixla/its, venturing into uocn#rf^ ttr&\ with unknown risky imolications, end 
confronting the naturally attendant fear and guilt, toward continual raadmees to 
rids separating as w<Hl as integrating 

Directs toward the courage to be sneeeif in retatiortihip^dlfcriminsttiy 

maintaining emotionaily close relations of intimate exchange 
Holds approval with those ex per termed as 90^ and 

nothing back ^^^stfengtbening - discrim inately turning from 

FrtelyincldwIyeiDftHas Pip»ienc«ri ts diminishing *id 

loving and hairtul fwlinp. t.rotic or ^S. ttfuctiv*. Baquirn jh*t rtx 
hurtful rewonm are conwructively ui*d X „«| committinant In tha 
to opan new areat for aaplofatlon. Disclose ^yrtationdiip bt mutual, 
pefional information and values in relation to >vBar»* autocracy 
other's interests and concerns, freely offers own ^Sexploitation 
perceptions and ideas advice, guidance, suggestions, 
help with specific plins as a stimulating and cetslyring 
problem solving participant, leaving a wide margin of freedom 
for other to choose whit is meaningful or fitting for him 

Hnks self fully, wholly, and openly in direct encounter 



tA perkw e riial Form 14 

Relph Bierrwi, Fh.D. 
iept^bar, 1968 
Doiverelty of UeC^rloo 
Waterloop ftitarlo, Qmmd*. 



endj 



Directly confronti WiltT* 
ejbjectiye impact of the 
other upon himtalf Actively' 
extends other's awaf*n^a 
of hi* impact on people 
and of hli action 
tarydancies Bring* other into 
rnora diract contact with 
what he doe* to people *nd^ Sansnivaly ex- 
wfvaf h# wants f j do / rends other'* aware 1 

nes*. infenMfie* meaning 
^deepens effect, brings other 
r ihfO more direct contact with 
r eicaffiencf Finely and openly 
tuned m to ail the unique and new 
^meanings Of the other, 

Rocognj/es other's assets end strengths and 
r how the ether’s strengths are excessively spent 
in reactive living - in oppositional, controlling, 
withdraw ing or placating reactions to others., 
PERSONAL 



Unamb*guoudy axprcq 
liking. fondnetA, pride In the 
other Acer ms positive feel- 
ings end minimises, hedge* 
criticivns. 

Actively nnphadrae 
positive regard and, whan 
critical, disapproval if explicitly 
limited to immediate bafteviof 
and is clearly not directed to 
l personality as a whole. 



Froce ee oriented Directs attention to currant 1 
relationthlpa, to the hert^and now Interaction, 
to tha personal, the apecific, the immedieaa, the 
ooncfeta, guides di*cv»#*K>n toward full axpreMon 1 
of penonaity ref event feel inga and meaning*. 

^•tented wi^t arnotionei khmadiacy. 

Stimulate*, broedena other 1 eenaclooines* of 
self in relation to e*eocUte» Accent* anending 
to one* own unique voice and hearing others » 
tjniftg In on onetalf and othen. Aooantt opening 

telf to the unique and new poeettHIHIee Ml 
can m^t in frph ancountart; orients toward 
experiencing new m e an i n g and pprMSli Wm 
ariettolaly from tha Interaction 

and oteelf rather than from the interest kffl 
between othan and ona'i preconceived kfaes. 
indUmm thet anxiety it neturalM the kin* of 
wortd wa Dye In. orients ©Mr toward 



identifying what he genuinely end rigfrdy i 
in hit daily living, orients toward feeing the 
wi«i*r 






natural guilt Ste compromised pewntWii 
and aborted craatfrity. D frees toward meeting 1 
enxiety end guilt by chootksg * brotJenkig - 
mining self to lift promoting values. 



ACCEPTING 



PERSONAL 



ACCEPTING 



^as the world thrpugh |hs other ej 
^ftL Conveys pefticuiariied, 
pertonalifad ursdersUnding of 
othar's distinct individual 
experienca, grasp* othcf ’i dent. 
Restatas, accurately reflects, 
eimmefirt* oven meaning! 
consistently with other a 
ijrame of refartn^i 
KeCiecte 



Warm, Express 
support, intarect. and concern 



Perm hah*: aKow* other to act ae though 
completely free and unbound by axtartwl 
rules and raouirementi. 

Direct* attention to other's experience of 
self and constructive growth tendencies, 
ignoring irrational or deafmetfre tend e nc ies ] 
Redirect* discussion to metaHai afreerfv 
introduced by the other. 



sper lences 
pnd f«lini 



Encourages further expression 
A*ks, probes, listens 
sympathetically 
Agrees , complice. 
Reflect* content 



Shows pfgfaaqonei acceptance and interast 
m prtacribed "helping role’' manner 
Gentle, kind, apparently friendly, bland, 
calm and pleasant, laughs or jokes with the 
other Make small talk 
Remands "appropriately . 
frwfricere but eonvayi no r*ai 
■flMnvolvament To direct questions 
Mil himself, briefly reel* a 
minimum of ttjperficial information, 




rrination of f 
m, wnoitenaily remot e 
lot ell actual It ad ditcuaaion 
few or no explicit cue* 
n mtfrpttfuf axperierv^ 

the impersonai play of forces fM4 or 
rtura of habit or circumstance without 
rawlom end cfx.lc« are MluMna; 

I •lamants, diracn toward policy 
muoutiy Questioning everything. 



Promotes part icipet ton, Imadwp. El kit* and amour age 
eontfrmi^ intarect ion. without d t ps I n og the level Of interaction 
Reassures, waters down, dikitet other ft anxious, guilty, opart 
feeimp 




o 

me 
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A- p p v d i y 



BEHAVIORAL SYMTPOM CHECK LIST I 



Chi Id* o Name 
Teacher's Name 
Date 



INSTRUCTIONS i On the Jo 11 ovine page Is a list o£ behavioral syratoms of emotionally 
disturbed children, Please indicate which of the following symptom items are 
characteristic of the above-named child. These symptoms which have been manifested 

at some time during the last three month are to be checked if they appear to be 

in come way a part of the reason £©£, which the child has been referred. 

CAUTIONS: 1. Do not check items which appear merely as inferences from psycho- 
logical instruments; e.g., at some point in the evaluation of almost every child , 
the inference will be mr.de tit;., the child is fearful, depressed or the like, 
but do not check these items unless 

n) Uie child reports that he is experiencing these feelings; o£ 

h) there is repeated mention that different people have observed 

these s ym p t oms ; or. 

c) there in clear behavioral evidence for those symptoms. 

2. Do nou include common items, e.g. , headaches, which are referred to 
only in the course of a physical examination. Include ouch items only when they 
arc of adnormal proportions or arc also mentioned outside of the physical examiner*. „ 
Lion. 



3. Do not check more than one symptom on the checklist for any given item 
of behavior. For example, if the child reports having headaches, just the item 
headaches'* should jo checked, while 'pains" should not be chocked unless there 
is mention of other pains which are not covered specifically by another item like 
stomach echos". Likewise, if the child has a strong fear of come specific thing, 
e.g., dog phooia, the Item ‘phobias" should be checked , out “fearful* 1 should not 
jq checked unless it is stated that the child is also fearful in a general non- 
specific way. 



e.g. 



If physical causes are found for a symptom do not include the symptom 
is found that blurred vision is being caused by poor eyes. 



, Each item on the symptom checklist is to bo regarded as the description of 

a class of behavior not entirely normal in degree. If behavior fitting one of 
these class descriptions is noted, that class should be checked, unless the beha** 1 
vior is of apparently normal degree. For example, "fighting" should not be checked 
for a single mention of fights with urother' 1 , but should be checked if it is fre- 
quently mentioned, if if appears to he of abnormal degree, or if it is one of 
the reasons for which the child was referred; crying" should not be checked 
unless the child cries very easily or is subject to unusual crying spells. 
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BOY 





BEHAVIORAL SYMPTOM 0112010.131 



1, Apathy, 


underaetivc, no inicia- 


27. Nightmares 


Live , 
Asthma 


slow, lethargic 


2C. Obese, extremely fat 



______ 3. Attention demanding 

4. Bizarre, strange, odd behavior 

5, Compulsions 

0. Confused 

_______ 7, Cruelty, bullying, Meanness 

C. Crying 

9, Depression, unhappiness, 

sadness 

10. Dec true live 

11. Disobedient 

Id. Encopreoio, soiling 

- 15. Enuresis, wottirtg 

_______ 14, Fantastic thinking, delusions, 

hallucinations 

_______ 15, Fearful, anxious 

16. Fears own impulses 

17. Fighting, assault, aggressive 

behavior 

_______ 10, Fire-* setting 

19* Hcadache-s 

_____ 00. Hyperactive, o verse Live 

21, Inadequate guilt feelings 

22, Insomnia, chronic inability to 

sleep 

23. Lying, cheating 

24. Nausea, feels aid: 

25. Negativio tic, stubborn, sullen 

irritable 

, 26. Nervous, high sCrutg.. 

•Checklist and Instructions from Achcnbach 
ychiatric symptoms, A factor a 
, Ho, 7 Whole No 615. 



29. Obsessions 



30. Overtired, fatigued, drowsy 

31. Pciic, physical complaints 

32. Phobias, fears, 

33. Poor School w ork 

34. Refusing to eat, not eating 

well 

35. Running away 

36. Soclusive 

37. Self-conscious 

30. Sexual delinquency, incest, 
homosexuality 

39. Show ing off 

40. Shy, timid, submissive 

41. Skin eruptions 

42. Stealing 

43. stomach aches 



44, Stuttering, speech problem 

45. Swearing 

45, Temper tantrums 

47, Threatening people 

40. Ties, trembling, shaking 

49 . Truancy 

50. Vandalism 

51. Vomiting 
_ v 52. Withdrawn 
^53. Worrying 

54. Sexual perversions, exposing 
self 



T.M. The classification of children's 



nalytic study. Psychological Monographs, 1966, 



o 
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A p p <? ^ d i x 

BEHAVIORAL SYMTPOM CHECK LIST I 



Child's Name 
Teacher's Name 
Date 



INSTRUCTIONS : On the fol lowing page is a list of behavioral cyratoms of emotionally 

disturbed children. Please indicate which of the following symptom items arc 
characteristic of the above-named child, These symptoms which have been manifested 

at come time during the last three month are to be chocked if they appear to be 

in come way a part of the reason £o£, which the child has been referred. 

CAUTIONS'. 1. Do not chock items which appear merely as infereneeo from psycho- 
logical instruments; o.g., at some point in the evaluation of almost every child, 
the inference will be made th> . the child is fearful, depressed or the like, 
but do not chock these items unless 

a) the child reports that he is experiencing thece feelings; o£ 

b) there is repeated mention that different people have observed 

thece symptoms; 0 £ 

c) there is clear behavioral evidence for thece symptoms. 

‘l. Do no., include common items, e.g. , headaches, which are referred to 
only in the course of a physical examination. Include ouch items only when they 
are of au normal proportions or are also mentioned outside of the physical examina- „ , 
tion. 



n 



Do not choc.: more than one symptom on the checklist for any given item 
of behavior. For example, if the child reports having headaches, just the item 
headaches* 1 should jc checked, while pains’' should not be checked unless there 
is mention of other pains which are not covered specifically by another item like 



CCWICC, XX 



child has a strong fear of come specific 



stomach aches’. r •*' 

e.g., dog phoula, the item ‘phobias** should bo checked, out ‘'fearful'' should not 
->c checked unless it is stated that the child is also fearful in a general non- 
specific way . 



o.g, 



h. If physical causes arc found fer a symptom do not Include the symptom 
it is found that blurred vision is being caused by poor eyes. 



, Each item on the symptom checklist is to be regarded as the description of 

a class of behavior not entirely normal in degree. If behavior fitting one of 
these class descriptions is noted, that class should be checked , unless the beha***. 
vior is of apparently normal degree. For example, 'fighting*' should not be cheeked 
for a single mention of fights with orother", but should be checked if it ic fre- 
quently mentioned, if it appears to be of abnormal degree, or if it is one of 
the reasons for which the child was referred; crying'' should not be checked 
unless the child cries very easily or ic subject to unusual crying spells. 
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GIRL 

BEHAVIORAL SYMPTOM CHECKLIST 



I . 


Nausea, feels sick 


:/j. 


Tice, Trembling, shaking 




Paine, physical complaintc 


30. 


Skin eruptions 


3, 


Headaches 


31. 


Feelings fof Wor thlescnaoo 








inadecjuacy, inferiority 


4 . 


Stomach aches 










r* n 

■j ^ - 


Obese, extremely fat 


5. 


Phobiao, Lear:. 










33. 


Disobedient 


6. 


Vomiting 










34 . 


Lying, cheating 


7. 


Double vision 










35 . 


Stealing 


r> 

w • 


Refusing to oat, 








not eating veil 


3B6 . 


Fighting, assault, aggrcccive 








behavior 


9. 


Obsession:; 










37. 


Running av 7 ay 


10. 


Fearful, anxious 










3C. 


Smearing 


111. 


WWi thdrawn 










39. 


Quarrelsome 


12. 


DDeprecslon, unhappiness , 








saddeas 


40. 


Threatening people 


13. 


Dix^incss 


41. 


1 tuancy 


14. 


Crying 


4;.. 


Doc true five 


15. 


Nightmares 


43. 


Poor School ijork 


16. 


Nervous, highs trung 


44 . . 


Attention demanding 


17. 


Worrying 


45. 


Sexual delinquency, incest. 








homosexuality 


1C . 


Incmmnla (chronic inability 








to sleep) 


46 , 


Inadequate guilt feelings 


19. 


Cone tipation 


47. 


Sexual preoccupation 


„0, 


Fears own impulses 


4C . 


Thunbsucking 


21. 


Breathing difficulty 


49. 


Masturbation 






5 J . 


Enuresis , wetting 


2... 


Compulsions 


51. 


Temper -tantrums 






5, ... 


Negativistic, stubborn, sullen 


23. 


Shy, timid, submissive 


63 , 


Nai Ibiting 






54. 


Hyperactive, over active 


24. 


Overtired, fatigued, drowsy 


55. 


Poor motor coordination 


..5. 


Self-concciou.. 






26. 


Confused 






Checklist 


and Instructions from Achenbach, 


T.H. The 


i classification of childrens 



psychiatric symptoms . A rector analytic study. Psycho logic 1 Monographs, '66, C0#7.W#0| 
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Takes about 3 minutes 


SLOSSON ORAL READING TEST (SORT) 


Keep this test in 


to give and to score. 

;.;Wf -h- "■ **■" ” 


Copyright fP) 1963, Richard L. Slosson, *. A. 


safe drawer or file. 



,*w* 



This Oral Heading Tes^ is (o be given individually and is based on the ability to pronounce fords 
at di/ferenf levels of difficulty , Th e tords have been taie/i /ro/n standardized school readers and the 
Reading Level obtained from testing represents median or standardized school achievement , A correlation 
of ,36 (variability on a group of 108 children from first grade thru high school ; Gray Mean ~ j. 0 # sort 
M ean ~ $.0, Gray 5. D. ~ 2,0, SORT S,D. = 2,3) was obtained with the St an dor di ted Qr_al Heading Porggrap/is 
by William S. Gray, published by The Babbs- M<-r ? i I Company, Inc,, Indianapolis, Indiana. Permission to 
use this test by Gray for purposes of validation is deeply appreciated. 



A reliability to efficient of .99 ( t es t - ret es t interval of one week ) shows that t hi s Oral Reading Test 
can be used at frequent intervals to measure a child's progress in reading, providing no sped f i c coaching 
with these particular words has been given. Such periodic testing can be highly motivating, 

PI SECTIONS 



1. Allow thp child to read from one sheet while 
you keep score on another. At the start, say the 
following: "7 wari t to sen hou many n I these 1 uvrds 

you vim rend, Please he pm here isttl read each word 
aloud as carefully as y mi vtvi.” (Indicate at whnt 
list to start. ) ’’Wien you come to a dtjfit’ult not'd, 
tin the best you can and i j you run * r read i t , 
say ‘blank* and po on to the next one,** 

2« Start a child with a list where you think he 
can pronounce all oq words in that one list cor- 
rectly. Note that each list of words is graded. 
List P (primer) is for the first few months of 
^ first grade. List 1 is for the balance of first 
I srade, List 2 is for second grade, etc. If the 
* starting list is too difficult and the child makes 
even one mistake, go back until you reach an easier 
list where he can pronounce all 20 words correctly. 

3. After you have found the starting list , go on 
into more advanced lists until you find the stopping 
list , where he mispronounces or is unable to read 
all 20 words. Wien you reach a point whore the words 
become very difficult, say; "l.onk quickly down this 
list md trad the words you think you know,** 

4. When a child reads very slowly and takes more 
than 5 seconds on each and every word, move him 
along by saying the "blank*’ for him. Or call out 
the number of the mird at a rate of about 5 seconds 



each. Still another plan is to use a small card or 
piece of paper, covering up a word after a 5 second 
exposure, forcing him on to the next word. 

5, Obunt as an error each mispronounced or omitted 
word as well as a word which takes more than about 
5 seconds to pronounce. (If a child has a speech 
defect such as a stutter, disregard the 5 second 
interval and allow as much time as necessary.) 
Count it an error when a child is uncertain about 
a surd and gives more than one pronunciation, even 
though one of them may have been correct. Be par- 
ticularly careful about scoring the word endings 
as they must be absolutely correct. Keep score by 
putting a check mark (J ) after each error or a 
plus si pi (■+•) after each correct word. Enter the 
number of correct words at the bottom of each list 
as you go along. An analysis of scatter on the 
test, as we 1 as the types of errors made, will 
indicate areas of weakness. 

6, To find a child's raw score for reading, count 
the total number of words he was able to pronounce 
correctly in all lists and add the words below the 
starting list for which he automatically receives 
credit. To ohtain the Reading Level , look up the 
value of this row score in Table l below. A staple 
way to determine the Reading Level is to take half 
the raw score. For example, if the raw score were 
46. half of this number would he 23 and the Reading 
Level would be 2.3 or the 3rd month of 2nd grade. 



(Reading Grad 

SCORE GRADE 


P 1,0 VO 1 

SCORE 


TABLE I 

CHANGING THE RAH SCORE TO READING 

is given in years and months. For example, 5.2 

GRADE SCORE GRADE SCORE GRADE SCORE 


LEVEL 

means the 2nd 

GRADE SCORE 


mo lit h 

GRADE 


of sth grade. > 

SCORE GRADE 


0-1 


0.0 


26-27 


1.3 


52-53 


2.6 


78-79 


3.9 


104-105 


5.2 


130-131 


6.5 


156-157 


7,8 


2-3 


o.i 


28-29 


1.4 


54-55 


2.7 


80-81 


4.0 


106-107 


5,3 


132-133 


6.6 


(58-159 


7,9 


4-5 


0.2 


30-31 


1.5 


56-57 


2.8 


82-83 


4^1 


108-109 


5,4 


; 134-135 


6.7 


1 60* (61 


8.0 


6-7 


0.3 


32-33 


1,6 


58-59 


2.9 


84-85 


4.2 


1 10*11 1 


5,5 


136-137 


6.8 


162-163 


8.1 


8-9 


0.4 


34-35 


1.7 


60-61 


3.0 


86-87 


4,3 


112-113 


5.6 


! 138-139 


6.9 


(64- (65 


8.2 


10- 1 I 


0.5 


36-37 


1.8 


62-63 


3.1 


88-89 


4.4 


1 14-1 IS 


5,7 


140-141 


7.0 


166- m 


6.3 


m,~\% 


0.6 


38-39 


1.9 


64-65 


3.2 


90-91 


4.5 


116-117 


5.8 


142-143 


7J 


(68-189 


8,4 


14-15 


0.7 


40-4! 


2.0 


66-67 


3.3 


92-93 


4.8 


1 18-1 19 


5,9 


144-145 


7,2 


I70-J7I 


8,5 


16-17 


0.8 


42-43 


2.! 


68-69 


3.4 


94-95 


4,7 


120-121 


6.0 


(46-147 


7,3 


(72-173 


8.6 


18-19 


0.9 


44-45 


2.2 


70-71 


3.5 


96-97 


4.8 


(22-123 


8.1 


148- 149 


7,4 


(74- (75 


8.7 


20-21 


1.0 


46-47 


2.3 


72-73 


3.6 


98-99 


4.9 


124-125 


6.2 


150-161 


7.5 


(76-177 


8.8 


22-23 


U 


48-49 


2.4 


74-75 


3.7 


(00*101 


5.0 


126-127 


6.3 


152-153 


7,6 


(78-(79 


8.9 


24-25 

O 


1.2 


50-51 


2.5 


76-77 


3.8 


102-103 


5.1 


128-129 


6.4 


154- (IS 


7.7 


(80-200 


H.S. 
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3LUS5UN UrtML HEADING TESTC50RTJ 



i »«f 


" - - ■ -yyy.t 




1 p (ML- 


List 1 (40) 


*?*•* * lai 


\ : tee 


1, with 


C pme 


2. look 


2 . friends 


2 . ili^e 


J. mother 


3. came 


». 


4. lirtla 


4 horse 


4 across 


5, here 


5. ride 


5. around 


fi. can 


6. under 


s.'Wkbfi 


7. want 


7 . was 


7 field 


8, come 


8, what 


8 large - 


0 . one 


9. bump 


9 better 


0, baby 


io. live 


10, suddenly 


1, three 


1 1 . very 


11, happen 


2, tun 


w - puppy 


1 2. fanner 


3. jump 


13. dark 


13. river 


4, down 


14. first 


14. iifnch 


5. ia 


15 . wish 


15. sheep * 


6. up 


16, basket 


ie. hope 


7 make 


17. food 


It. forest 


8 . bail ! 


- 18 . road 


18. stars 


r V)p | 


I i»hJI 


19. heavy 


D play j 


; 20 . along 


20 . elation 


mM&n* wTtor' ‘w^vri 


1 

1 qMeBsaacsssanMl 





Mil. 



' ■, /<; 



w&tm 

usvgg. 


K 


SCHOOL 


‘ 


ai&ae 





nmm 

itwiiot. 



M*l 3 («♦) 



1 tlft , 

2 against 
i smash 1 
i reward 
> evening 
* stream 

7 empty 
i stone 
grove 
desire 



9 
10 
U 
12 

14 timid 
1$ 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 



ocean 

bench 

damp 



perform 

destroy 

dsHrioes 

hunger 

excuse 

understood! 



Mai 






Mat 4 <i»si 



1 harnefi 
% price 
,1 Siku 

4 silence 

5 develop 

6 promptly 
1 serious 

e courage 
9 forehead 
in distant 

11 anger 

12 vacaat 

1,1 appearance 
14 speechless 
is region 
16 slumber 
n future 
1H claimed 

19 common 

20 dainty 



Mat $ (ias y 



cushion 

generally 

si Til t mas rinwi 

custom 

tailor 



o 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



gracious 

dignity 

terrace 

applause 

jungle 

fragrant 

interfere 

rnarrupe 

profitable 

define 

obedient 

ambition 

prcaenee 

merchant 





—! 

[ L i ' « i«*y 


j .. . LJ s f. ® 


T 

ttifil iScSool <»»>) 


i 

8 1 


1 i 


t prsifi-w 


1 travel 


* ** ***14: j 


L. i 


1 i evident 


2 affable 






i noekms 


.1 compressible 


* . trLf'ifinn 


i counterfeit 


4 antique 


4 excruciating 


{ » In ft* led 


5 crisis 


5 twilight 


5 pandemonium 


j *« r»*^wftsihi* 


6 industrious 


6 memorandum 


6 scrupulous 




' approximate 


7 whimsical 


7 primordial 




J- society 
*■ 


8 proportional 


8 chastisement 


j 4 vo^mary 


9 arctutecture 


9 intangible 


9 sojourn 


j a math ! 


lo maii^nanr 


10 formulated 


10 panorama 

11 facsimile 


| i spectacular 


i i pensive 


H articulate 


- i«-e?.ii>ry 


»! standardise 


12 deprecate 


12 auspicious 


{ y»«H$ing 


M exhausted 


13 remarkably 


1,1 contraband 


, l iot4|^aJi«fy 


i4 


14 contrasting 


M envisage 


’* t)Urnti* 


U iotrinste 


15 trreiev«n^ 

16 supplement 
!? inducement 


IS futility 


1 . '> ^Crllv.,tue 


16 timlesnp<frsry 


16 enamoured 


■ 


H aUenltvely 


1? gustatory 
Li decipher 
l<> inadequacy 




18 coffipssstonalCf* 1 


\< nonchalant 


1 j 


19 complexion 


19 exuberant 


i ) *. i'.mf JVfiiSitU 

-- ^ - — — -j- - * — _ A flirbiumdbL IS * _ -J 


A* (uniinuovsiy 


2i» gfotonque 


20 simultaneous 




i* W.« ,v, ‘ WfafL it. 
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GENERAL ANXIETY SCALE FOR CHILDREN 



INSTRUCTIONS*, 



My name is , I'm going to be 

asking you some questions — - questions different from the usual school 
questions for these are about how you feel and so have no right or wrong 
answers. First I'll hand out the answer sheets and then I'll tell you 
more about the questions 

Wtite your name at the top of the first page, both your first and 
your last names 

As I said before, I am going to ask you some questions. No one 
but myself will see your answers to these questions, not your teacher 
or your principal or your parents. These questions are different because 
there are no right or wrong answers. You are to listen to each question 
and then put a circle around either s, y#e ,, or "no", These questions are 
about how you think and feel and, therefore, they have no right or wrong 
answers. People think and feel differently. The person sitting next 
to you might put a circle around "yes" and you may put a circle around 
"no". For example, If I asked you this question; "Do you like to play 
ball?"^ some of you would put a circle "yes" and some of you would put 
it around "no". Your answer depends on how you think and feel. These 
questions are about how you think and feel about school, and about a lot 
of other things. Remember, listen carefully to each question and answer 
it "yes" or "no" by deciding how you think and feel. If you don't under- 
stand a question, ask me about it. 
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GENERAL ANXIETY SCALE FOR CHILDREN 



1, When you are away from home, do you worry about what might be happening 
at home? 

2, Do you sometimes worry about whether 

(othe children are better looking than you are?) 

(your body is growing the way it should?) 

3, Are you afraid of mice or rats? 

L 4, Do you ever worry about knowing your lessons? 

5, If you were to climb a ladder, would you worry about falling off It? 

6, Do you worry about whether your mother Is going to get sick? 

7, Do you get scared when you have to walk home alone at night? 

L 8, Do you ever worry about what other people think of you? 

9, Do you get a funny feeling when you see blood? 

10, When yoir father Is away from home, do you worry, about whether he 1# 
going to come back? 

11, Are you frightened by lightning and thunderstorms? 

L 12, Do you ever worry that you won’t be able to do something you want to do? 

13, When you go to the dentist, do you worry that he may hurt you? 

14, Are you afraid of things like snakes? 

15, When you are in bed at night trying to go to sleep do you often find 
that you are worrying about something? 

L 16, When you were younger were you ever scared of anything? 

17, Are you sometimes frightened when looking down from a high place? 

18, !>$ you get worried when you have to go to the doctor’s office? 

19, Do some of the stories on radio or television scare you? 

L 20. Have you ever been afraid of getting hurt? 

21, When you are home alone and someone knocks on the door, do you get a 
worried feeling? 

22, Do you get a seamy feeling when you see a dead animalf 

23, Do you think you worry more than other boys and girls? 

24, Do you worry that you might get hurt in some accident? 

L 25. Has anyone ever been able to scare you? 

26, Are you afraid of things like guns? 

27, Without knowing why, do you sometimes get a funny feeling in your stomach? 

28, Are you afraid of being bitten or hurt by a dog? 

L 29. Do you ever worry about something bad happening to someone you know? 

30, Do you worry when you are home alone at night? 

31, Are you afraid of being too near fireworks because of their exploding? 

32, Do you worry that you are going to get sick? 

L 33, Are you ever unhappy? 

34. When your mother is away from heme, do you worry about whether she is 
going to com# back? 

35. Are you afraid to dive into the water because you might get hurt? 

36. Do you get a funny feeling when you touch something that has a real sharp 
edge? 

L 37. Do you ever worry about what is going to happen? 

38, Do you get scared when you have to go into a dark room? 

39, Do you dislike getting in fights because you worry about getting hurt 
in them? 

40, Do you worry about whether your father is ..ring to get sick? 

L 41, Have you ever had a scarey dream? 

42, Are you afraid of spiders? 

43, Do you sometimes get the feeling f.h j : ~om«- thing bad is going to happen to 
you? 

44, When you are alone in a room and you hear a strange noise, do you get 
a frightened feeling? 

L, 45, Do you ever worry? 
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1 . 
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NO 


24. 
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YES 


NO 


25. 


YES 


NO 


3. 


YES 
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26. 
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NO 
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YES 
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27, 
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NO 
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YES 
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28. 
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NO 


6. 
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NO 


7, 


YES 


NO 


30, 
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NO 


8, 


YES 


NO 


31. 


YES 


NO 


9, 


YES 


NO 


32. 


YES 


NO 


10, 


YES 


NO 


33. 


YES 


NO 


11. 


YES 


NO 


34. 


YES 


NO 


12. 


YES 


NO 


35. 


YES 


NO 


13. 


YES 


NO 


36. 


YES 


NO 


14, 


YES 


HO 


37. 


YES 


NO 


15, 


YES 


NO 


38. 


YES 


NO 


16, 


YES 


NO 


39, 


YES 


NO 


17, 


YES 


NO 


40. 
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NO 


18. 
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NO 


41, 


YES 


NO 


19, 


YES 


NO 


42. 


YES 


NO 


20. 


YES 


NO 


43, 


YES 
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21. 


YES 


NO 


44.. 


YES 


NO 


22. 


YES 


NO 


45, 


YES 


NO 


23, 
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NO 
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A p p ? r- cl i y - t c xZ'ttt 

SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 



Name 

Dace 

1 . I wish 

2 , When I do something wrong my father 

3, Compared with meat families mine 

4. People think I am 

3, My mother 

6. It's fun to daydream about 

7, I think my friends 

8. My father and I 

9, I like my mother but 

10, Sometimes I feel like 

11, My family 

12, I get scared when 

13, What people like most about me la 

14, My mother sometimes 

15, If I had my way I would 

16, I don’t like the sort of person who 

17, My father sometimes 

18, I am sorry when 

19, My life is 

20, I feel that my mother and I 

21, My family treats me like 

22, What gets me in trouble is 

2 3 , My father 

24, It hurts when 
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- 2 - 



I hate 

X feel my father doesn't very often 
Thu thing that really makes me mad Is 

Ky brothers and sisters 

V *• * ■ 

When things go wropg tty mother 

’ **/ ■* 

X feel sad when 
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No, Sentence Completion Test 




Score Form 



Rating 

Father 

2 

8 

1 7 

2 3 

26 _____ 

Total 



Mother 

5 

9 _____ 

1 4 ~ 

2 0 ~ 

2 9 ___ 

Total 



Family 

3 __ 

11 

2 l __ 

Total 



Siblings 
2 8 



Total 



Self 

4 

10 

13 

* 1 9 

%, . „ Total 
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Code : Date ; 

RELATIONSHIP INVENTORY— FORM O^-M-64 

Below are listed a variety or ways that one person may 
feel or behave in relation to another person. 

Please consider each statement with reference to your 
present relationship with your_ K u sbqnd 

Mark each statement in the left margin, according to how 
strongly you feel that; it is true, or not true, in this 
relationship. Please mark every one . Write in +3, +2, +1, -1, 

**2, -3, to stand for the following answers : 



+ 3 i 


Yes, I strongly feel that it 
is true. 


+ 2 : 


Yes , 


X feel it is true. 


+1 : 


Yes, 
true , 


I feel that it is probably 
or more true than untrue. 



- 1 : No , I feel that it is 

probably untrue, or more 
untrue than true. 

-2 i No, I feel it is not true 

— 3 * No, I strongly feel that 
it is not true# 



1 « 




_ 3 . 

_4. 

_5. 
6 • 

7 . 

JB. 

_9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 




He respects me as a person. 

He wants to understand how I see things, 

s Interest In me depends on the things I say or do. 
He is comfortable and at ease in our relationship. 

He feels a true liking for me. 

He may understand my words but he does not see the way 
I feel . 

Whether I am feeling happy or unhappy with myself 
makes no real difference to the way he feels about me. 

I feel that he puts on a role or front with me. 

He is impatient with me* 

He nearly always knows exactly what I mean. 

Depending on my behaviour, he has a better opinion of 
me sometimes than he has at other times. 

I feel that he is real and genuine with me. 



* 
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rn< to 


think that ! 


rr * * 


mofu t 


.f'.'.n ho 


really cic<; 


Hh? 1 


earn s 
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tv 
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says expresses 



■ r i .1, r. t e* rest .1 ng , 



r. f 



he I'hlnas 



x ao or s * 



r J. La a 1 or i, p p t* o c* :i a h i /o 

di f f ore; 



o r-’ mo or undors fc& 



Sometimes ho thinks that I foe-*! a certain 



f»K I 

h i 4 ■ 



st. * .1 tnc way he tutu 



O II 



way, because 



H« 1 the s >■ 1 

things he does not like 



tni.n things atcv.t me, and there arc 



He does not avoid anything “hat is important For our 
r 1 utionship. 

'r reel that he disapproves at me. 

He realises what X mean evou when I have difficulty 
in saying it. 

His attitude toward me stay.*; the same*,* he is not 
pleased with me sometimes and critical or disappointed 
at other times. 



Sometimes he is not: at all c c 
outwardly ignoring it, 

9 

He just tolerates me. 



butt we go on. 



the whole of what I mean 
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35* If I show that I am angry with him he becomes hurt 
or angry with me, too* 

36. He expresses his true impressions and feelings with me, 

37. He is friendly and warm with me* 

30. He just takes no notice of some things that 1 think 
or feel. 



39. How much he likes or dislikes me Is not altered by 
anything that 1 tell him about myself. 

40. At times X sense that he is not aware of what h e Is 
really feeling with me* 

41. X feel that he really values me. 

42. He appreciates exactly how the things X experience 
feel to me. 

43. He approves of some things I do, and plainly 
disapproves of others. 

44. He is willing to express whatever is actually in his 
mind with me, including my feelings about himself 
or about me. 



45. He doesn’t like me for myself. 

46. At times he thinks that I feel a lot more strongly 
about a particular thing than X really do. 

47. Whether I am in good spirits or feeling upset does 
not make him feel any more or less appreciative of me. 

48. He is openly himself in our relationship. 

49. I seem to irritate and bother him. 

50. He does not realise how sensitive I am about some of 

the things we discuss, 

I 

51. Whether the ideas and feelings X express are ’'good” 
or '’bad” j seems to make no difference to his feeling 
toward me. 





There are times when I feel that his outward response 
to me Is quite different from the way he feels 
underneath. 



33, At times he feels contempt for me. 




54, 



He understands me. 
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Sometimes I am more worthwhile in his eyes than I am 
at other times* 

I have not felt that he tries to hide anything from 
himself that he feels with me. 

He is truly Interested in me. 

Hie response to me is usually so fixed a- d 
automatic that 1 don’t really get through to him, 

I don’t think that anything I say or do really 
changes the way he feels toward me. 

What ho says to me often gives a wrong impression 
of his 'hole thought or feeling at the time. 

He feels deep affection for me. 

When I am hurt or upset he can recognise my feelings 
exactly, without becoming upset himself. 

What other people think of me does (or would, if 
he knew) affect the way he feels toward me, 

X believe that ho has feelings ho does not tell me 
about that are causing difficulty in our relationship# 
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Code: Date : 

0 

1 Bmjmommw iwventohy — form gs-f-64 

I Below are listed a variety of ways that one person may feel 

or behave in relation to another person. 




Please consider each statement with reference to your 
present relationship with your w I r6 



Marie each statement in the left margin, according to how 
strongly you feel that it is true, or not true, in this relationship* 
Please mark every one . Write in *3, #.2, +1, or -1 , -2, «>3 for the 
f ol lowing answers i 



43 s 
42 : 

4l I 



Yes, I strongly feel that it Is true. 

Yes, I feel it is true. 

Yes, X feel that it is probably 
true, or more true than untrue. 



-Is No, I feel that it 
is probably untrue, 
or more untrue 
than true ® 

-2: No, x feel it is not 
true. 



-3s No, X strongly feel 

that It Is not true* 






She respects me as a person. 

She wants to \mder stand how X see things. 

Her Interest in me dep«ids on the things X say or do* 
She is comfortable and at ease in our relationship* 
She feels a true Hieing for me. 



6, She may understand my words but she does not see 
the way X feel* 



7m Whether X am feeling happy or unhappy with myself melees 
no real difference to the way she feels about me* 



^8. X feel that she puta on a role or front with me, 

^9, She is impatient with me. 

10* She nearly always knows exactly what X mean, 

11, Spending on my behaviour* she has a better opinion 
of me sometimes than she hts at other times. 



o 

ERIC. 



JL2. x feel that she is real and genuine with me. 

J13. X feel appreciated by her. 

^14. She looks at what X do from her own point of view. 

,15. Her feeling toward me doesn’t depend on how I feel 
toward her. 

,16. Xt makes her uneasy when I ask or fca2k about certain 
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* „ 17 . 
18 . 

,20 > 

22 . 

23 , 



24 , 

_2S, 

( 2 6 , 

2 7 , 

28 . 

29c 

30 . 

31 , 



32 . 

, 33 . 

34 . 



36 . 

FI 



She is indifferent to mo, 

She usually senses ^realises what X mm feeling. 

She wants ate to be a particular Kind of person, 

I nearly always feel that what she says expresses 
exactly what she is feeling and thinking as she says it. 

She finds me rather dull and uninteresting • 

Her own attitudes toward some of the things 1 do or 
say prevent her from understanding me, 

I can (or could) he openly critical or appreciative of 
her without really making her feel any differently 
about me, 

•She wants me to think that she likes me or understands 
me more than she really does. 

She cares for me. 

Sometimes she thinks that I feel a certain way, because 
that's the way she feels. 

She likes certain things about me, and there are other 
things she does not like; 

She does not avoid anything that is important for our 
relationship, 

X feel that she disapproves of me* 

She realises what 1 mean even when X have difficulty 
in saying it, 

Her attitude toward me stays the semes she is not 
pleased with me sometimes and critical or disappointed 
at other tinea. 

Sometimes she is not at all comfortable but we go on, 
outwardly Ignoring It. 

She just tolerates me. 

She usually understands the whole of what X mean, 

Xf X show that X am angry with her she becomes hurt or 
angry with me, too. 

She expresses her true impressions and feelings tilth me. 
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37 * 

38 , 

39 , 



41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 



45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

mt 

49 . 

50 . 

51 . 

52 . 

53 . 

54 . 

55 . 



She Ls friendly and warm with nw« 

She ,j ast takes rio notice of some things that X think 

or f evl , . 

* 

How much she likes or dislikes roe is not altered by 
anything that 1 tell her about myself. 

At time* I sense that she Is not aware of what she 
Is really feeling with me. 

I feel i:hat she really values me. 

She appreciates exactly how the things I experience 
feel to 'ie. 

She approves of some things 1 do, and plainly 
disapproves of others. 

She is willing to express whatever is actually 
in her mind with me, including any feelings about 
herself or about me. 

She doesn't like me for myself. 

At times she thinks that I feel a lot more strongly 
about a particular thing than I really do. 

Whether X .am In good spirits or feeling upset does not 
make her feel any more or less appreciate of me. 

She is openly herself in our relationship. 

I seem to irritate and bother her. 

She does not realise how sensitive 1 am about some of 
the thing.? we discuss. 

Whether the ideas and feelings 1 express are "good" or 
"bad" seems to make no difference to her feeling 
toward me. 

There are times when I feel that her outward response 
to me is quite different from the way she feels underneath. 

At times she feels contempt for me, 

She understands me. 

Sometimes X am more worthwhile in her eyes than 1 am 
at other times. 



n 56. x have not felt that she tries to hide anything from 
herself that she feels with me. 
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57# Shtt JL?i truly iR t W8St®d in a* 

,.58. Her response to me ia usually so fixed and automatic 
that I don *t real ly get through to her* 

.59. I don»t think that anything % say or do really changes 
the way she feels toward me. 

,60. What ©he says to me often gives © wrong impression 
of her whole thought or feeling at the time* 

61# She feels deep affection for me* 

62. When I am hurt or upset she can recognise my feelings 
exactly, without becoming upset herself* 

63. What other people think of me does (or would, if she 
knew) affect the way she feels toward me. 

64. i believe that she ha© feelings she does not tell me 
about that are causing difficulty in our relationship. 




0 
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Appendix XXV 

Relationship Inventory - C - HC 
Husband-towsrd-Cbild Form 



Husband's name 

Your name 

Date of rating 



Directions i On the following pages are listed a variety of ways that your 
husband may feel or behave toward your son. Please consider each statement and 
mark it in the left margin according to how strongly you feel it is true, or 
not true, in your husband's relationship with your son. Write in the numbers 
that stand for the following answers i 



\ 



+3: 


Yes, 

true 


I 


strongly feel that it is 


-If 


No, I feel that it is probably 
untrue or more untrue than true 


42 1 


Yes, 


I 


feel it is true 


-2f 


No, 


I feel it is not true 


+1: 


Yes, I 
or more 


feel it is probably true 
i true than untrue 


-3f 


3 9 

ft • 


I strongly feel that it is 
true 



1, __ _____ _ My husband usually senses or realises what our son is feeling, 

2, i My husband has never told our son things about himself that he 

would like to change, 

3, ______ My husband tells our son things he does not mean and hence gives 

the son the wrong impression of his whole thought and feeling at 
the time, 

4, _______ My husband is very lively with our son, 

5, . My husband is friendly and warm to our son. 

6* If our son leaves the house he Is definitely required to let my 

husband know where he is going and my husband sets a time for our 
son to be back, 

7« ________ My husband's Interest in our son depends on the things he says or 

does, 

B, My husband ignores our son's feelings, 

9, _____ My husband behaves just the way he is, he is freely and openly 

himself in his relationship with our son. 

10, _______ My husband is disappointed in our son. 



SOI 
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+3: 


Yes, 

true 


I 


strongly feel that it is 


-It 


No, I feel that it is probably 
untrue or more untrue than true 


+2; 


Yes, 


1 


feel it is true 


-2* 


No, 


I feel it Is not true 


+1: 


Yes, 

true 


I feel that it is probably 
or more true than untrue 


-3: 


No, 

not 


I strtmgiy feel that it is 
true 



11* Whether my husband Is feeling happy or unhappy with himself makes 

no real difference in the way he feels towards our son. 

12, My husband understands our son's words but he does not realise how 

our son feels, 

13* My husband tells our son about his feelings. 

14, . I have not felt that tny husband tries to hide anything from him- 

self that he feels with our child, 

15, _ __ My husband would rather sit by himself than participate or fool 

around with our son, 

16, _ At times my husband feels contempt for our son, 

17, My husband considers our son's likes and dislikes in setting up 
the rules, 

# 

1®* - My husband's feeling toward our son doesn't depend on how our son 

feels towards my husband, 

19, , My husband understands our son, 

20, ....... At times, 1 sense that my husband is not aware of what he is really 

feeling with our child, 

21, ^ My husband cares for our son, 

22, Depending on our son's behavior, my husband has a better opinion of 
him sometimes than he has at other times, 

23, _ _ My husband does not realize how sensitive our son is about some of 

the things our son .discusses, 

24, .. My husband never discusses matters concerning sex with our son, 

25, . My husband likes to play rough and tumble games with our son, 

26* , My husband disapproves of our son, 

28, ___ My husband likes to know hcwour son spends his stoney. 
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+3: 


Yes, 

true 


1 


strongly feel that it Is 


-i! 


No, I feel that it Is probably 
untrue or moire untrue than true 


+2: 


Yes, 


I 


feel it is 


true 


-2i 


No, 


I feel it is not true 


+li 


Yes, 

true 


I feel that 
or more true 


it is probably 
than untrue 


-3 1 


No, 

not 


I strongly feel that it is 
true 




29, . Our son can be openly critical or appreciative of my husband with- 

out really making my husband feel any different about him, 

30, — At times my husband thinks that our son feels alot more strongly 

about a particular thing than our son actually does. 

31, My husband expresses his true impressions and feelings with our 
son, 

32, Our son seems to irritate and bother my husband, 

33, My husband f s attitude toward our son stays the samel my husband 
is not pleased with our son sane times and critical or disappointed 
at other times, 

34, My husband nearly always knows exactly whet our son means, 

35, _ My husband tells personal things about himself to our son, 

36, My husband acts a part or puts on a front with our son, 

37, My husband is mostly quiet when he is with our son, 

38* My husband feels a true liking for our son, 

39. My husband tries to explain the reasons why he wants our son to 
do something that he wants our son to do, 

40, _ My husband wants our son to be a particular kind of person, 

41* My husband appreciates exactly how the things our son experiences 

feels to him, 

42, Sometimes my husband is not at all comfortable with our son but 
they go on* outwardly ignoring it, 

43, *»___ My husband respects our son as a person, 

44, . There are certain things my husband likes about our sen, and there 

are other things he does not like, 

45, ■ My husband looks at what our son does only from his own point of 

view. 
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+3 % 


Yes, 


1 strongly feel that it is 


-It 


No, 


1 feel that is is probably 




true 






untrue or more untrue than true 


4*2 1 


Yes, 


I feel it is true 


-2% 


No, 


1 feel It is not true 


+1 % ' 


Yes, 


1 feel it is probably true 


-3: 


No, 


I strongly feel that it Is 




or more true than untrue 




not 


true 



46, My husband ne^er told our son about things that he ha# succeeded 
or failed at, 

/ 

47, — ____ My husband is nearly always open with our sonj what he says to 

our son nearly always expresses exactly what he is feeling and 
thinking at the time he says it, 

48, _____ My husband can easily let himself go, be completely free, and 

gayly enjoy himself with our son, 

49, _____ My husband is impatient with our son. 

50, _____ My husband would like to determine what our son does with his 

future, 

51 , _____ How much my husband likes or dislikes our son is not altered by 

anything that our son tells my husband about himself, 

52, _____ My husband wants to understand how our son sees things, 

53, _____ My husband would really prefer our son to think that he likes or 

understands our son even when he doesn't, 

54, _____ tty husband appreciates our son as a person. 

55, __ ___ If our son shows that he is angry with my husband, ray husband 

becomes hurt or angry with our son too, 

55. _____ Sometimes my husband thinks that our son feels a certain way, 

because that's the way he feels himself, 

57, _____ My husband has told our son what things worry or scare him, 

58, _____ My husband does not avoid talking with our son about anything that 

is Important for their relationship, 

59, ____ My husband usually waits for our son to make the first move in 

doing things together, 

60, _____ My husband disapproves of our son 

61, __ If our son gets angry at my husband he can allow angry feelings to 

be expressed by our son and be done with it. 
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+3: 


Yes, 

true 


1 strongly feel that it is 


- It 


No, I feel that It Is probably 
untrue or more untrue than true 


■•'2 : 


Yes, 


1 feel it is true 


-2: 


No, 


1 fiat it is not true 


+1: 


Yes. 

true 


7 f-vsl fhef: it Is probably 
or tr».>ra .*• »n untrue 


-3: 


Fn, 


1 strongly feel that it is 

true 



f 



62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69, 

70, 

71, 

72, 

73, 

74, 

75, 

76, 

77, 



T L.°L>o.r roy s n is ir good spirits nr Ing upset does not moke 
ray husband foe! any mors or less cppreciative of our son, 

. My husband can tell what our son means even when our son has 
trouble saying it, 

, My husband’s vagueness makes it hard for our son to understand him, 

, There are times when my husband’s outward response to our son is 
quite different from the way he feels underneath, 

. My husband eagerly likes to go to new places and do new things 
with our son. 

My husband is truly Interested in our son. 

What my husband says has a lot to do with our son's choice of 
friends . 

My husband approves of some things that our son does and plainly 
disapproves of others. 

My husband's attitudes toward some of the things our son does or 
says prevents him from understanding our son. 

My husband expresses himself clearly to our son, 

_ My husband is real and genuine with our son. 



My husband finds it hard to let himself g© and really enjoy him* 
self with our son. 

My husband feels indifferent to our son. 

My husband trusts our son and generally lets him take care of him* 
self. 

Whether the ideas and feelings our son expresses are ,, good M or 
"bad" seems to make no difference to my husband’s feelings toward 
our son. 

My husband usually understands the whole of what our sen means* 

My husband seems to "beat around the bush" in talking with our son. 
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Yes, 

true 


I 


strongly feel that it is 


-is 


No, I feel that it is probably 
untrue or more untrue than true 


*2 : 


Yes, 


I 


feel it is true 


-2: 


No, 


I feci it is not true 


•his 


Yes, 

true 


T 

o: 


feel ':b«t If is probably 


•it 


No, 

"Of 


T, strongly feel that it is 

‘-irro 



79, I" n>dcss my husband uneasy when our son arks or talks about certain 

things, 

00, When our son shouts at my husband, he shouts back. 

01. My husband feels deep affection for our son, 

82, _______ My husband feels that as long as our son lives under his roof, our 

son should take orders from him. 

83, Sometimes our son is more worthwhile in my husband's eyes than at 
other times, 

04, _______ My husband responds to our son rather automatically, without taking 

in what the son is experiencing, 

85. Miy husband finds concrete words to express his emotions to our son# 

06, _______ My husband is willing to express whatever is actually on his mind 

with cur son Including any feelings about himself or about our son, 

87 » _______ My husband would rather be alone instead of being with our son, 

08, My husband finds our son rather dull and uninteresting, 

89, ______ My husband has confidence in our son in deciding things without 

his guidance or suggestions. 

90* I don’t think that anything our son says or does really changes the 

way my husband feels toward our son, 

91* ______ When our son is hurt or upset my husband can recognise just how our 

son feels, without getting upset himself, 

92, _ My husband believes there are things he doesn’t talk about that are 

causing difficulty in his relationship with our son, 

93. ______ Somehow our son irritates my husband, 

94# ______ What other people think of our son does (or would, if my husband 

knew) affect the way my husband feels toward our son. 
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Wife-toward -child Form 



Wife's name — 
Your nanse _ 
Date ox rating 



Directions: On the following pages are listed a variety of ways that your 

wife may feel or behave toward your son* Please consider each statement 
and mark it in the left margin according to how strongly you feel it is 
true, or not true, in your wife's relationship with your son. Write in the 
numbers that otand for the following answers: 



+3: 


Yes, I strongly feel that it is true 


“l! 


Ho, 1 feel that it is 
probably untrue or more 


+2: 


Yes, 1 feel it is true 




untrue than true 




Yes, I feel that it is probably true 
or more true than untrue 


-2: 

-3: 


Ho, 1 feel it Is not true 

Ho, 1 strongly fed! that 
it is not true 


1. *• 


My wife usually senses or realizes 


what 


our son is feeling. 



2* - - My wife has never told our eon things about herself that she 

would like to change, 

3* % wife tells our son things she does not mean and hence gives 

the son the wrong impression of her whole thought and feeling at 
the time, 

4, . - My wife is very lively with our son, 

5* My wife is friendly and warm to our son, 

®* If our son leaves the house he is definitely required to let my 

wife know where he is going and my wife sets a time for eur son 
to be back, 

7* - % wife's interest in our son depends on the things he says or 

does, 

8. My wife ignores our son's feelings, 

My wife behaves just the way she is, she is freely and openly 

herself in her relationship with our son, 

10, My wife is disappointed in our son. 
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-5-3: 


Yes, 


I s' rongly feel that it is 


**1 % 


No, 1 feel that it is probably 




true 






untrue or more untrue than true 


+ 2 : 


Yes, 


1 feel it is true 


-2 : 


No, I feel it is not true 


+is 


Yes, 


I feel that it is probably 


-3: 


No, I strongly feel that it la not 




ture 


or more true than untrue 




true 



f 



12 . 

13* 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 , 

21 . 

22 , 

23, 

24. 

25. 

26, 

27. 

28, 



My wife understands our son's words but she does not realise how our 
son feels. 

My wife tells our son about her feelings. 

I have not felt that my wife tries to hide anything from herself 
that she feels with our son. 

My wife would rather sit by herself than participate or fool around 
with our son. 

At times ray wife feels contempt for our son. 

My wife considers our son's likes and dislikes in setting up the 
rules , 

My wife's feeling toward our son doesn't depend on how our son feels 
towards my wife. 

My wife understands our son. 

At times , I sense that ray wife is not aware of what she Is really 
feeling with our son. 

My wife cares for our son, 

Depending on our son's behavior, ray wife has a better opinion of him 
sometimes than she has at other times • 

My wife does not realise how sensitive our son is about seme of the 
things our son discusses. 

My wife never discusses matters concerning sex with our son. 

My wife is comfortable and at ease with our son. 

My wife likes to play rough and ttmable games with our son. 

My wife disapproves of our son. 

My wife likes to know how our son spends his money. 
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+3: 


Yes, 

true 


I 


strongly feel that it is 


-it 


No, 1 
untrue 


feel that It Is probably 
i or more untrue than true 


+2 1 


Yes, 


I 


feel it is true 


-2 1 


No, 1 


feel it is not true 


+1? 


Yes, 

true 


I feel that it Is probably 
or more true than untrue 


-3: 


No, I 
true 


strongly feel that it is not 



29, Our son can be openly critical or appreciative of ay wife without 
really making ray wife feel any different about him, 

30, ____ At times my wife thinks that our eon feels a lot more strongly about 

a particular thing than our son actually does, 

31, _ . My wife expresses her true impressions and feelings with our son* 

32, ___ _ Our son seems to irritate and bother my wife, 

33* ___ My wife 1 © attitude toward our son stays the same? my wife Is not 

pleased with our son sometimes and critical or disappointed at other 
times, 

34. __ My wife nearly always knows exactly what ©ur son means, 

( 

35. My wife tells personal things about herself to ©ur son, 

36. , My wife acts a part or puts on a front with our son, 

37. __ My wife Is mostly quiet when she is with our son, 

38. My wife feels a true liking for our son, 

39. My wife tries to explain the reasons why she wants our son to do 

something that she wants our son to do, 

40. My wife wants our son to be a particular kind of person, 

41* My wife appreciate e exactly how the things our son •^•rlences feels 

to her, 

42. Sometimes my wife is not at all comfortable with our son but they go 

on, outwardly ignoring it. 

43, , My wife respects our son as a person. 

44* - There ere certain things my wife likes about our son, and there are 

other things she does not like, 

r 45, - My wife looks at what our child does only from her own point of view. 
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+3: Yes, I strongly feel that It is 

true 

+2: Yes, I feel it is true 

•Ms Yes, I feel that it is probably 
true or more true than untrue 



-‘1! No, I feel that It is probably 
untrue or more untrue than true 

-2: No, 1 feel it is not true 

-3: No, 1 strongly feel that it is not 

true 



46, _ m Y wife never told our son about things that she has succeeded or 

failed at* 

47, _ M y wlf* I 8 nearly always open with our son; what she says to our son 

nearly always expresses exactly what she is feeling and thinking at 
the time she says it. 

48, My wife can easily let herself go, be completely free, and gayly 
enjoy herself with our son, 

49, ____ __ My wife is impatient with our son, 

50, My wife would like to determine what our ©on does with his future, 

51* _____ How much my wife likes or dislikes our son is not altered by any- 

thing that our son tells my wife about herself, 

52, _ My wife wants to understand how our son sees things. 

53, ______ My wife would really prefer our son to think that she likes or 

understands our son even when she doesn’t. 

54, _____ My wife appreciates our son as a person, 

55, _____ If our son shows that he is angry with my wife, my wife becomes hurt 

or angry with our son too. 

56, _ ____ Sometimes my wife thinks that our son feels a certain way, because 

that’s the way she feels herself, 

57, ___ My wife has told our son what things worry or scare her, 

58, __ My wife does not avoid talking with our son about anything that la 

important for their relationship. 

59* ___ My wife usually waits for our son to make the first move in doing 

things together. 

60, _____ My wife disapproves of our son, 

61, _____ If our son gets angry at my wife she can allow angry feelings to 

be expressed by our son and be done with it. 
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*3: Y gb $ I strong y feel that it is -If No s I feel that it is probably 

true untrue or wore untrue than true 

+2* Yes, I feel It is true -2* No, 1 feel it is not true 

*1*1: Yes, I feel that it is probably -3? No, I strongly feel that it is not 

true or more true than untrue true 



62, 


Whether my son is in good spirits or feeling upset does not make my 
wife feel any more or less appreciative of our son. 


63, 


My wife can tell what our son means even when our son has trouble 
saying it. 


64, 


My wife*s vagueness makes it hard for our son to understand her. 


65, 


There are times when my wife 1 s outward response to our son is quite 
different from the way she feels underneath. 


66, 


My wife eagerly likes to go to new places and do new things with 
our son. 


67. 


My wife is truly interested in our son. 


60, 


What my wife says has a lot to do with our son's choice of friends. 


69, 


My wife approves of some: things that our son does and plainly 
disapproves of others. 


70. 


My wife's attitudes toward some of the things our son does or says 
prevents her from understanding our son. 


71, 


My wife expresses herself clearly to our son. 


72, 


My wife is real and genuine with our son. 


73. 


My wife finds it hard to let hersdlf go and really enjoy herself 
with our son. 


74. 


My wife feels indifferent to our son. 


75, 


My wife trusts our son and generally lets him take care of himself. 


76, 


Whether the ideas and feelings our son expresses are '’good" or 
"bad" seems to make no difference to my wife's feeling toward our 
son. 


77, 


My wife usually understands the whole of what our son means. 


70. 


My wife seems to "beat around the bush" in talking with our son. 


79. 


It makes my wife uneasy when our son asks or talks about certain 
things , 
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